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NORMAN THOMAS AT THE 
TOWNSEND CONVENTION OF 1936 


EUGENE VASILEW 


Lehigh 


“The only completely hostile audience 
which I ever wrote Norman 
Thomas, “was the enormous convention 
of Dr. Townsend’s movement for the 
benefit of elder citizens in 1936.” His 
speech at that convention marks the 
single occasion when a large audience 
spontaneously, deliberately, and _persist- 
ently booed him. But in many ways the 
speech 


faced,” 


also exemplifies his strengths 
as a speaker.? This speech clearly illus- 
trates Thomas’ skillful use of current 
issues. and special pleading, his uncanny 
ability to adapt to audience response, 
and his personal appeal. Even while he 
failed to persuade the convention to ac- 
cept his ideas, he was making a substan- 
tial personal triumph. 


Here is the case history of a speech 
that failed. Yet, it teaches us more about 
good public speaking than many suc- 
cessful speeches. Moreover, it epitomizes 
both the character and the speaking of 


1Norman Thomas, Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen. ... , (New York, 1955), p. 111. 

2A stenographic text of this speech may be 
found among the Thomas papers at the New 
York Public Library. It contains corrections in 
Thomas’ handwriting, an editing job done in 
preparation for the appearance of the speech 
in Vital Speeches, September 1, 1936, pp. 755- 
58. None of the changes makes an important 
difference to the sense of the speech. They are 
concerned only with syntax and minor gram- 
matical changes which make the speech more 
readable. 


University 


one of the Titans among the public 
speakers of this century. 


I. THE 
In 1956 it is not easy to appreciate 
the significance or influence of the 
Townsend movement in the presidential 
campaign of twenty years ago. Today we 
may dismiss the Townsendites as ‘“‘crack- 
pots,” but in 1936, the Townsend Plan 
and similar schemes had substantial and 
loyal following. Late in 1935, the Town- 
sendites announced that they would 
put up candidates for national offices 
the following year, and predicted they 
would elect at least 150 congressmen. 
Nor did this seem merely an idle boast. 
“The movement threatens to embarrass 
both parties,” said a New York Times 
report, and it added, “politicians in 
Washington are worried.’* 


SETTING 


In 1936, Americans were passionately 
concerned with finding a way out of the 
lingering depression. Despite four years 
of extraordinary New Deal measures, the 
United States was still a long way from 
recovery. Huey Long’s Share-Our-Wealth 
movement, momentarily upset by Long’s 
assassination, found a new leader in 
Gerald L. K. Smith, and people were 
lending eager ears to his sermons of 


3 New York Times, 


December 15, 
Section IV, p. 1. 


1935, 
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hate. Father Coughlin’s National Union 
for Social Justice was also attracting 
many Americans who sought scapegoats 
for the impoverishment of the nation. 
Both Gerald L. K. Smith and Father 
Coughlin had become allies of Dr. 
Townsend and his group. Consequently, 
it seemed perfectly reasonable for leftist 
groups to see in this alliance an incipient 
fascist-type movement that could easily 
spread among a well-intentioned but 
politically frustrated populace. A large 
segment of America appeared ready to 
follow any political prophet who had 
simple and ready answers to the eco- 
nomic problem. 

In 1936, the “easy money” groups had 
joined their efforts to support the Union 
Party in the presidential campaign. 
Their ticket was headed by William 
Lemke, congressman from North Dakota, 
and Thomas O’Brien, a Boston attorney. 
Dr. Townsend personally backed Lem- 
ke, but the Townsend movement was 
officially non-partisan. Still, when the 
Townsendites convened in Cleveland 
in July 1936, they were scheduled to 
listen to Lemke at a rally in Cleveland 
Stadium on the last day of their meeting. 
No other presidential candidate had 
been asked to appear. The state leaders 
of the Townsendites‘—in the interest of 
fair play—and in consideration of the 
possible political consequences—objected 
to hearing only Lemke, but their pro- 
testations were in vain. Then, on the 
second day of the convention, Father 
Coughlin delivered a scathing, scurrilous 
attack on President Roosevelt. The dele- 
gates were moved to offer Roosevelt a 
chance to reply. The invitation was 
quickly extended to include the presi- 
dential candidates of all parties but the 
Communist. Roosevelt and Landon de- 


4 These leaders formed a sort of cxecutive, 
or policy committee under Dr. Townsend, and 
were known as “citizens maximi” in the move- 
ment. 
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clined their invitations, but Thomas 
accepted, and the convention schedule 
was altered to make room for him on the 
next-to-the-last day. 


For three days 4500 delegates and 10,- 
ooo onlookers at the Townsend Conven- 
tion in Cleveland Auditorium had been 
listening to a variety of demagogic ha- 
rangues. Their emotions had _ been 
aroused time and again, and their en- 
thusiasm seemed infinite—a formidable 
accomplishment for a group whose av- 
erage age was more than sixty. The New 
York Times, reviewing the proceedings, 
noted that the ‘“‘convention listened to 
much oratory and repaid it with much 
applause. About that applause there was 
one peculiarity: It was evoked not so 
much by what the speakers said as 
how they said it.” As proof, the Times 
cited completely contradictory statements 
which were applauded with equal vigor. 
It could hardly be said that the delegates 
had been thinking seriously about what 
they heard. 


Earlier on the day that Thomas ap- 
peared, Gerald L. K. Smith, Gomer 
Smith, and Sheridan Downey had 
whooped up an all-out fund-raising ses- 
sion. The Townsendites had responded 
enthusiastically, especially when they 
were told that the money was to be used 
to defend Dr. Townsend from his attack- 
ers. About 2:00 p.M. Thomas appeared 
at the convention hall. “The delegates 
stood up and craned their necks to see 
the man they regard as a muscovite 
agent,” wrote the New York Times re- 
porter. Thomas was escorted to the 
platform, and sat there patiently while 
the audience was led in community sing- 
ing. This was the ritual preceding all 
the convention speeches. 


5 New York Times, July 19, 1936, Section 
IV, p. 1. Emphasis in the original. 

6 Raymond Daniell, New York Times, July 
19, 1936, p. 21. 
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It was a hot July day, and inside the 
auditorium the audience was sweltering. 
Earlier, speakers had addressed the con- 
vention in rolled shirt sleeves and 
loosened ties; Father Coughlin had even 
removed his coat, vest, and Roman 
collar. Therefore, the thing that marked 
Thomas as different right from the start, 
noted the reporter from the New York 
Times, was that he appeared in a gray 
business suit and kept the coat on his 
back.? 


II. THe RHETORICAL PROBLEM 


This speech to the Townsend Conven- 
tion was at least the third time Thomas 
had chosen Townsendism as theme for 
a major address, but it was the first time 
he spoke directly to Townsendites. On 
November 30, 1935, he had delivered a 
fifteen-minute radio talk over WOR and 
the Mutual Network in which he un- 
equivocally and unreservedly opposed 
the Plan. Earlier in 1935 he had debated 
the Plan with Dr. Townsend over 
WEVD, a New York City radio station. 
Hence, his stand in opposition to the 
Plan was more or less public knowledge. 

Many of the Townsend partisans at 
the convention must have been aware 
of Thomas’ sentiments about Town- 
sendism; others knew him only as a 
socialist and, as this term was loosely 
interpreted, it could easily have meant 
“muscovite agent” to them.® 

This initially unfavorable audience 
attitude was undoubtedly aggravated by 
Thomas’ apparent priggishness in in- 


7 Loc. cit. 

8 For the politically astute, there were other 
reasons for believing Thomas to be a “musco- 
vite agent.” In 1935, the Socialists, especially 
Thomas’ wing, were exchanging overtures 
with the Communists on the question of a 
United Front. Furthermore, on Thomas’ urging, 
the Socialists had welcomed into the party 
Trotskyites and other dissident Communist 
elements. And finally, in those years, Thomas 
had not yet become disenchanted with Russia, 
and was making many statements praising it. 


sisting On wearing his suit jacket in the 
face of the performances by the pre- 
vious speakers. 

For Thomas, the invitation to ad- 
dress the Townsend Convention was a 
signal opportunity. Not only did he 
have a captive audience composed of 
people who were hearing him for the 
first time in this campaign, it was also 
a bigger audience than he could normal- 
ly expect to get. 

As a presidential candidate, his osten- 
sible purpose in addressing the conven- 
tion was to win votes for his candidacy. 
But he eschewed this purpose for what 
he believed to be a more important duty: 
to destroy the economic illusion that 
Townsendism had created. He sought to 
persuade the Townsendites to relinquish 
their struggle for the Plan and to turn 
their energies in more useful directions, 
that is, towards the 
socialism.® 


achievement of 


In the radio speech of November go, 
1935, on the Plan, he had explained why 
it was so important to reorient the 
Townsend forces. “To the extent that 
Townsend Plan propaganda succeeds,” 
he said, “millions of Americans will be 
diverted to a false hope. While they 
follow this lovely will-o-the-wisp they 
will not have eyes to see nor energy to 
struggle against the forces 
which steadily deny our liberties and 
bring us nearer to war.’’?° Given an op- 
portunity to address directly the leaders 


men and 


and many followers of the movement, 
Thomas attempted a miracle in speech- 
making. It was as if he came to the 
Democratic national convention in the 
hope of nominating a staunch Republi- 
can. 


Norman Thomas, in an interview with 
the author, December 31, 1952. 

10 Norman Thomas, “The Townsend Plan,” 
typewritten manuscript of a speech delivered 
over WOR and the Mutual Network, Novem- 
ber 30, 1935, Thomas papers, New York Public 


Library. 
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It was, in fact, even more difficult 
than that. He was asking an assembly, 
which for three days had had its soli- 
darity cemented and confirmed, to dis- 
own its very reason for existence. Even 
more, he was asking these blind adher- 
ents of Townsendism to relinquish their 
faith and give up their hope. 

It is perfectly clear from the speech 

itself that he knew what he was doing 
and that he deliberately chose to sacri- 
fice votes and perhaps a greater personal 
triumph in order to put himself on rec- 
ord. He made this point in his perora- 
tion: 
You don’t suppose I stand up here and talk 
with you frankly because it is fun; do you 
think I don’t know how to make speeches you 
would applaud? I would not have to tell you 
that I didn’t agree with you in every respect. 
I could make a speech about liberty, about 
freedom, about abundance, about “down with 
the bankers’—I could make them, and they 
would be true, but I want to talk seriously 
with you, .. .11 

Having decided on this course, what 
then was his rhetorical problem? It may 
be stated in five parts as follows: 
exercise 


1. To tremendous personal appe1l. 


The initial suspicion, if not antagonism, of 
the audience would have to be allayed. 

2. To appeal to stronger motives than those 
which had already led the audience to ac- 


cept Townsendism. 
3. To offer an alternative which would satisfy 
the same wants as Townsendism, and to 


make the alternative palatable. 

4. To make his entire approach emotional. It 
should have been apparent to him that the 
audience was in no mood to listen to care- 
fully developed logical arguments. 

5. At almost any cost, to keep from making 
the audience more negative or antagonistic 
to himself or his ideas. 


Il]. RHETORICAL ANALYSIS 
Summary of the Speech. Thomas be- 
gan by commending the delegates for 
their ‘sense of Americanism and fair 
11From the stenographer’s report of the 


speech, in Thomas papers, New York Public 
Librarv. 
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play” in inviting the presidential candi- 
dates to address them. He commended 
them also for being a politically non- 
partisan movement. Still in the intro- 
duction, he went on to say that he found 
many things about Townsendism with 
which to agree. He specifically pointed 
out a banner in the hall which read: 
“The Townsend Goal: Training for 
Youth, Work for Maturity, Security for 
Old Age.” This, he said has been the 
Socialist goal for a long time. 

Next, he digressed to talk about the 
difficulty that confronts minority polit- 
ical parties in getting on the ballot in 
some states. He singled out Louisiana, 
the home state of Gerald L. K. Smith, 
who was a leader in the Townsend move- 
ment (and present at the convention) 
and a disciple of Huey Long. Smith also 
supported Lemke, Thomas noted, and 
even Lemke could not get on the Louis- 
iana ballot. He urged the convention in 
the name of democracy to do something 
about this. 

He digressed again to speak of judi- 
cial supremacy in America. He warned 
the convention that as the Constitution 
was presently interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court it would be impossible for 
Congress to pass social legislation on the 
order of the Townsend Plan. He asked 
the delegates to help pass the Farmer's 
and Worker’s Rights Amendment—an 
immediate 





demand of the Socialist 
Party—which would give Congress the 
power to enact such measures. 

These two appeals, he said, were com- 
pletely non-partisan. 


Having secured applause and cheering 
from the delegates on these issues, he 
approached the main portion of his 
speech with, “And there is another great 
matter in which I am sure that you and 


I agree.” He then argued that poverty | 


was “unnecessary and inexcusable” in 
America, where, because of great natural 
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wealth and high industrialization, every 
family could have a minimum income of 
$2,000 a year. In contrast, he described 
the plight of sharecroppers, slum dwell- 
ers, and agricultural workers. 

He then explained what the Socialist 
Party proposed to do to distribute 
America’s abundance. It cannot be done 
under capitalism because a profit system 
always depends on relative scarcity, he 
said. Nor can it be done, he told the 
delegates, “by the proposal that is so 
dear to your hearts.” 

Capitalism can pay bigger old age 
pensions than were being currently pro- 
posed, he went on, and Socialists are 
for that. Then why not a Townsend 
Plan? he asked. Because under capital- 
ism such a plan cannot be supported by 
the economic system and is therefore 
impossible. Moreover, he added, the 
$200 a month to be given to every pen- 
sioner cannot be raised by a two per 
cent transaction tax. At this point the 
audience began to boo. When he tried 
to explain why the two per cent tax 
would not work, the convention inter- 
rupted him again and again by booing 
and jeering, and would not let him 
continue. 

After Dr. Townsend himself had re- 
stored order, Thomas pursued the argu- 
ment that even if such a tax were passed 
it would only lead to terrible inflation. 
It is apparent that because of the re- 
action of his audience, he could not 
develop these arguments as fully as he 
intended or would have liked. Instead, 
with the keen perception of the ex- 
perienced extempore speaker who knows 
when to conclude a point, he again 
digressed. 


First, he berated Father Coughlin for 
attacking President Roosevelt personally 
and for not talking more constructively. 
This drew cheers and applause. From 


this digression, he led directly into 
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another in which he defended Roose- 
velt’s policy of non-intervention in Mex- 
ico’s quarrel with the Catholic Church. 
(Father Coughlin had previously at- 
tacked Roosevelt on this score.) This 
drew mixed cheers and boos. 

In his conclusion, Thomas urged the 
delegates to work for socialism by “taking 
collectively and cooperatively the great 
sources of wealth and managing 
them democratically for the common 
good.” In ending, he again congratulated 
them on the democratic spirit shown by 
their invitation and adjured them to 
support democracy against every sort of 
dictatorship. He was cheered and ap- 
plauded. 

Invention. All three of the proofs 
suggested by Aristotle may be found in 
this speech. The particular manner in 
which they appear indicates that they 
were deliberately rather than accidental- 
ly employed. 

Ethical proof stands out as the most 
frequently and successfully used rhetori- 
cal device. In his opening sentences 
Thomas complimented the audience on 
its sense of “Americanism and fair play,” 
and towards the end of the introduction 
he endorsed the Townsend goal (but 
not the plan). Thus he established a 
community of purpose and belief be- 
tween himself and the convention. He 
continued to emphasize areas of agree- 
ment between himself and the audience 
through his first two digressions. 

The discussion is also marked by per- 
sonal appeal. At one point he pleaded 
modesty. “I am not a poet, and I have 
not time to try for any special elo- 
quence,” he said. Shortly thereafter he 
expressed a concern for the welfare of 
the convention: “I want you to go on 
with your program,” he said when the 
delegates interrupted by applauding, “let 
me get through.” 

At the very moment when the audi- 
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ence was booing his speech, Thomas 
won approval by his good-humored re- 
sponse.'? “All right,” he said, “I am glad 
to know what you think and I expected 
that.”” The delegates laughed. When the 
convention continued to boo loudly as 
he criticized the Townsend Plan, Thom- 
as mollified them with, “I have no re- 
proaches to make to any of you, I am 
talking frankly and you are talking 
back.” 


His conclusion was especially strong 
in ethical proof. He was extremely 
candid. “ You don’t agree with me, most 
of you,” he said. “I wish you did. Any 
candidate would be glad to have an au- 
dience like this agree with him.” And in 
his last few sentences he said, “I con- 
gratulate you on the democracy which 
has let me speak to you.” The entire 
speech was a tour de force in the use of 
ethical proof, and this was, in fact, what 
saved it from being a complete disaster. 
In this respect, Thomas was superb 
in meeting his rhetorical problem. 

Appeals to democracy and fair play 
were among the most effective pathetic 
devices Thomas employed in this speech. 
He began with them in his introduc- 
tion, and carried them 
digression. “ 


into his first 
. isn’t it fair in America 
that minority parties should be on the 
ballot without such difficulties as to 
make it impossible?,” he asked. His sec- 
ond digression was also concerned with 
democracy in so far as he argued against 
the right of the Supreme Court to negate 
Congress’ legislative powers. He de- 


12 This is an unusually fine example of audi- 
ence adaptation. Other speakers might have lost 
control and chastized the audience for its ill- 
mannered behavior. The newspaper reports 
described Thomas as sweating and smiling or 
“smiling and undisturbed by the hostile dem- 
onstration.” Daniell, op. cit., and J. C. Dasch- 
bach in his report for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, July 19, 1936, p. 1. Daschbach wrote 
with great admiration for Thomas’ ability to 
bring the audience to cheers after it had so 
hotly booed him. 


clared, ‘““There is no defense of a de- 
mocracy which leaves the final decisions 
in matters of this sort [social legislation | 
to a court, to a majority of nine men 
who sit on the Supreme Court.” 


Much later in the speech he returned 
to these appeals when he digressed again 
to speak of Father Coughlin’s attack on 
Roosevelt. “. .. I do not think America 
is going to be helped by a campaign of 
personal hate and bitterness,” he said, 
and the audience cheered him. 


The remainder of Thomas’ pathetic 
appeals were directed mainly to the 
special interests of the hearers. Urging 
them to support a constitutional amend- 
ment which would allow Congress to pass 
economic and social legislation not sub- 
ject to court review, he warned that the 
Townsend Plan itself would never be 
enacted unless the power of the Supreme 
Court was thus abrogated. When he 
asked his hearers to support socialism, 
he reminded them that Socialists have 
always favored bigger old age pensions. 


He used emotional proof skillfully in 
a figurative analogy which argued against 
the Townsend Plan as a cure-all for 
America’s economic ills. He said: 
My friends—Dr. Townsend is a physician. There 
must have been many times when a man came 
to him with tuberculosis and wouldn't admit it, 
and some friend said, “Just try this cough drop 
and you will be all right,” and Dr. Townsend I 
suspect said, “My friend, I am sorry for you, 
you can get well, but you cannot do it by this 
cough drop.”. . . I tell you that you can get 
well, but you cannot get well under the capital- 
ist system, by this particular method. 


On the whole, his emotional appeals 
were never powerful enough to over- 
come the attachment to 
their aversion to 
socialism; moreover, he used these ap- 
peals only infrequently. 


audience’s 
Townsendism and 


His logical proof was concentrated in 
two ideas: (1) capitalism is not working 
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and cannot work; and (2) the Town- 
send Plan cannot work under capitalism. 

In support of the idea that capitalism 

is not working, he offered statistics and 
testimony. America is a land where 
abundance is possible argued Thomas, 
and “here I can quote a conservative 
authority,” he added. He then cited a 
report of the Brookings Institution 
which said that in 1929, had America’s 
capacity to produce been well used, 
enough more could have been produced 
to give every American family a mini- 
mum income of $2,000 a year, and still 
leave incomes above that amount intact. 
In contrast, in 1929 over 16 million 
families had an income of less than 
$2,000 a year. Then he listed the family 
groups that comprised this 16 million: 
the sharecroppers, the slum dwellers, the 
agricultural workers, etc. He inserted a 
pathetic statement: 
Less than two thousand a year? Why, less than 
one thousand dollars, less than five hundred a 
year, in this land where we have been paying 
farmers not to produce crops, the children of 
the cotton growers going ragged, and under- 
nourished with the food that breeds pellagra— 
a disease of malnutrition. [Note the error, the 
clumsy syntax—a certain indication of his 
completely extempore delivery.] 

This argument was further supported 
by the testimony of Dr. Mordecai Eze- 
kial, whom Thomas called a “great 
statistician.” Even under capitalism, Dr. 
Ezekial was quoted as saying, proper 
management could assure to each work- 
er an annual income of $2,500. And 
again Thomas injected pathos: “. . . there 
is something the matter with your un- 
derstanding, yes, and your imagination 
if the thought of what that abundance 
might mean in America does not thrill 
you more than any words of poetry or 
any music can do.” 


plauded. 


The audience ap- 


In each instance described above he 
apparently recognized that the evidence 


alone was not enough, and that for the 
argument to be persuasive, it would 
need the support of emotional proof. He 
was, in this respect at least, effectively 
meeting his rhetorical problem. 

The second argument—that the Town- 
send Plan cannot and will not work 
under capitalism—follows from the first 
through a neat chain of reasoning. Since 
capitalism rests on scarcity, and the man 
at a job does not get paid what he 
actually earns, it is impossible for the 
Townsend Plan to work under capital- 
ism. Obviously, you cannot expect an 
economic system to pay you twice as 
much for not working after age sixty as 
it pays you for productive labor before 
sixty, he explained. Furthermore, you 
cannot expect an economic system to 
pay eight per cent of the population— 
the old age pensioners—an amount 
equal in 1935 to between a third and a 
half of the national income. In other 
words, capitalist economics cannot sup- 
port a Townsend Plan, he concluded. 

The other half of this argument set 
out to prove that the $200 a month to 
be paid to pensioners could not in any 
case be raised by a two per cent trans- 
action tax. It was at this point that the 
convention interrupted with boos, and 
Thomas was unable to proceed with his 
planned development. He tried to argue 
that there were. many transactions be- 
tween the raw material-and the finished 
product, and that if the tax were added 
each time, the final price of the product 
would be inflationary beyond all eco- 
nomic feasibility. He began with the 
illustration of a farmer who breeds sheep 
and then later buys a wool coat, but the 
audience’s heckling prevented a com- 
plete exposition of the illustration. 

The syllogistic chain used here is a 
good one, provided, of course, that his 
initial premise—that capitalism rests on 
scarcity—is accepted. It apparently was. 
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And furthermore, the arguments were 
perfectly sound. But neither logic nor 
sound arguments satisfied the demands 
of this rhetorical situation. The con- 
vention was plainly not interested in, 
and could not tolerate listening to a 
rational attack on the economics of the 
transaction tax, the very heart of the 
Townsend Plan. Yet Thomas insisted 
upon giving it. In this sense the speech 
was a courageous, but ridiculous _per- 
formance, and Thomas failed to solve 
his rhetorical problem. 


Disposition. Like so many of Thomas’ 
speeches, this one had coherence, but 
not careful organization. There are 
three parts to the speech and they are 
fairly clearly defined, but there are also 
four digressions. 


The introduction served well to put 
the audience in a receptive mood. It had 
humor and effective ethos. Thomas also 
took pains to announce his subject, for 
he plainly said: “I come before you to 
talk to you as individual Americans 
about the claims of the Socialist Party 
and about its relation to the Townsend 
Plan itself.” While he did not—it would 
have been foolish to have done so— im- 
mediately declare his position with re- 
gard to the Plan, he did forewarn the 
audience, if they were not already aware 
of it, that he would take an unpopular 
tack. This warning he couched in terms 
which were carefully adapted to the au- 
dience’s special interests. “If I were to 
take a text,” he said, alluding to the 
Bible, “it would be, ‘Come now, let us 
reason together.’ ”’ 


Even not including the digressions 
which intervened between the introduc- 
tion and the body of the speech, he ar- 
ranged his ideas so that he received a 
succession of “yes-responses” from the 
hearers until he began to discuss the 


Townsend Plan itself.1* And further- 
more, the ideas were so interrelated that 
he could reason from what had already 
been accepted by his audience. 

Between the discussion and the con- 
clusion there are once more digressions 
which, on the whole, put the audience 
in a favorable mood. The conclusion is 
again strong in personal appeal, so that 
at the end, he was applauded and 
cheered, an indication that the hearers 
were left in a favorable state of mind. 
There is no summary, perhaps because 
he thought it unwise to attempt to re- 
peat the ideas that had brought un- 
favorable responses. At any rate, his 
conclusions are seldom in the form of 
summaries. Here, as was customary in 
his speeches, he ended with exhortation. 

Although the speech is hardly a model 
of disposition, its arrangement was 
suited to the problem. Every digression 
won audience approval despite what was 
surely an initially unfriendly situation 
for the speaker. The general effect of 
the arrangement of ideas was to render 
the audience receptive at the start and 
sympathetic at the conclusion. The plan 
of the discussion was to lead listeners 
step by step towards final agreement 
with the speaker. 


Style. The style of this speech is un- 
questionably, one might almost say pain- 
fully, oral. The stenographic copy reads 
awkwardly. There are some obvious 
grammatical errors, syntax is clumsy, 


13 Specifically, the convention cheered and 
applauded the following arguments in thei! 
order of presentation: (1) poverty is unneces- 
sary in America; (2) even under capitalism 
there could be bigger old age pensions; (3) 
capitalism rests on scarcity economics; (4) the 
first step in any program should be to pay 
workers what they earn. 

14 Just how well suited, or adapted, to the 
rhetorical problem it was may be judged from 
the fact that fully half of the speech—using 
typewritten pages as a measure—is taken up 
by introduction, conclusion, and digressions. In 
all these parts of the speech the hearers were 
favorably impressed. 
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and word selection frequently poor. On 
the credit side, the prevalence of per- 
sonal pronouns and contractions be- 
speak an easy conversational quality. 

In general, the language is unadorned, 
simple, and direct, except for two brief 
passages in the conclusion, which, in 
comparison, seem a trifle “purple” and 
strained. Exhorting the audience to 
work for socialism, Thomas said: “. . . I 
think then that we shall win such vic- 
tories as the imagination of man has 
scarcely dared to dream; I think then 
we shall break down the dark prison 
house of poverty, I think then we shall 
break the shackles which now bind our 
freedom. . . .”” His last words are, “ 
though we disagree today, the time may 
come that we shall meet on some 
glorious field of victory for plenty, for 
peace, for freedom, for the emancipation 
of vouth from toil, and old age from 
fear.” There were stirring words to the 
hearers who greeted them with a fine 
ovation. 

Although the contains a few 
figures, those that are used are especially 
vivid. There is a lengthy metaphor in 
the introduction, not at all complimen- 
tary to the audience, but one which can 
be taken good-humoredly. It is clearly 
something that was invented on the 
spur of the moment. 


stvle 


If I have read the papers correctly you have 
had plenty of steam these hot days. The engine 
is boiling, the boilers are full, and the pres- 
sure runs high..I cannot hope to add to that 
steam or that pressure, but I would like to 
know where the engine is going to go, and that 
is a thing I should like to talk to you about 
for the few minutes that I shall take. 


Later, arguing that capitalist economies 
would not tolerate the Townsend Plan, 
he asked, “Do you think you can per- 
form vivisection on Wall Street?” 

In addition to its oral and plain char- 
acter, the style is economical. There is 
no verbosity, no prolixity. Certainly, 


Thomas cannot be accused of hiding 
his opposition to Townsendism in a 
welter of words. 

His style, emotionally moving in some 
parts, plain talking when it had to be, 
is not only well balanced, but would 
seem to be well suited to his hearers. 
His language was perfectly clear and un- 
equivocal even when he attacked the 
Plan. No audience can ask more than 
that of a speaker. 

Preparation. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of this speech in the 1936 cam- 
paign, Thomas outlined it more fully 
than was his usual practice.** The ideas 
contained in it were not altogether new 
to him, for he had spoken twice . pre- 
viously about Townsendism. As a matter 
of fact, there is a great similarity in 
ideas between this speech and the one of 
November 30, 1935, on the Plan. What 
is different is, of course, the effort to 
adapt to a particular audience and a 
particular occasion: the references to 
Lemke, to the speech by Father Cough- 
lin, the digressions, the felicitations in 
the introduction and conclusion, etc. 
Many of these were impromptu; the rest 
he probably prepared for by reading 
newspaper reports of the convention 
proceedings. Actually, he had little time 
to prepare for the speech, for when he 
received the invitation to appear, he was 
in the middle of a campaign trip in 
Virginia and had to hurry directly to 
Cleveland. 


15 Norman Thomas, in an interview with the 
author, December g1, 1952. His usual practice 
varies, and it is therefore difficult to say exactly 
what “more fully than usual” means. Among 
his papers are outlines half a page long and 
others covering several pages. His usual custom 
during campaigns was not to prepare an out- 
line, but rather a summary of a speech. The 
summary was in the form of a brief essay 
containing the essential ideas in the speech he 
planned to make. The principal purpose of 
the summary was to serve as a press release 
since, speaking extemporaneously, he could not 
release a complete text prior to the speech 
event. 
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Delivery. Only a few observations can 
be made about the delivery so many 
years after the event. The speech was 
delivered extemporaneously*® with the 
aid of a few notes on which he had 
writen some statistics and which he kept 
in the palm of his hand." 


It was probably a hurried delivery. 
This would surely follow from his eager- 
ness to leave the booing episode behind. 
But even before that, he was interject- 
ing remarks such as, “I haven’t much 
time,” and “Wait a minute, I have only 
a little time and I have to go fast.” | 


It is a reasonable conjecture that on 
this occasion Thomas used to the fullest 
his vigorous, often fiery, and always 
dramatically varied delivery. At this 
point we must refer to the New York 
Times report'® that the speakers at the 
convention were being applauded on 
the basis of how they spoke, not what 
they said. It does not seem unreasonable 
to assume that Thomas earned a good 
measure Of his applause and cheers ex- 
actly on that basis. We are especially 
led to that assumption by the knowledge 
that delivery, particularly vocal strength 
and flexibility, has always been and is 
almost universally recognized as Thomas’ 
forte. His presentation was unquestion- 
ably a help to him in meeting the 
rhetorical problem. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


To my knowledge there is no avail- 
able critical commentary which can tell 
us how, as a speech, this one ranked. 
This much is already history: neither 
immediately nor in the long range did 
Thomas achieve his purpose to any 
measurable degree. His attempt to dis- 


16JIn this case Thomas’ recollection is cor- 
roborated by Daniell, op. cit., p. 1. 

17 Norman Thomas, interview with the 
author, December 31, 1952. 

18See supra, p. 4. 


suade the Townsendites was met with 
boos and jeering. On the other hand, 
he made a remarkable recovery, winning 
the plaudits of the hearers thereafter. 

The Townsend movement eventually 
disintegrated, but it is too much to say 
that this speech was in any way respon- 
sible for that. The withering away of 


Townsendism was, rather, a concomitant 


of changing economic and social condi- 
tions. 

We dare not even surmise what effect 
the speech had on the Lemke meeting 
held outdoors in Cleveland Municipal 
Stadium, the following day. It is a fact 
that Lemke addressed only 5,000 people 
in a stadium that could hold 75,000, and 
that except when he pledged his support 
for the Townsend Plan the audience re- 
ceived him coldly; for the most part, it 
sat on its hands. 

Likewise, Thomas had no apparent 
success in persuading Townsendites that 
socialism was their answer. The Union 
Party, with Lemke heading the ticket, 
polled nearly three million votes, while 
the Socialists, with Thomas, could 
gather no more than 187,000, 01 nearly 
700,000 less than the high they reached 
in 1932. It is a safe guess that most of the 
Townsendite votes went to Lemke. 


Although we cannot accurately gauge 
the political effect of this speech, we can 
evaluate its rhetorical effectiveness. Let 
us ask first how well Thomas solved the 
five parts of the rhetorical problem 
facing him. 


1. He brought to bear enormous personal ap- 
peal. Whatever momentary success the 
speech enjoyed was due to effective ethos. 

2. He did not offer stronger motives for re- 
linquishing Townsendism than the hearers 
already had for accepting it. This was surely 
a weakness. 

3. He offered socialism as an alternative. It 
did not have the simplicity, the immediacy, 
or the specificity of the Townsend Plan, 
while it bore, on the other hand, a noxious 
stigma to most people. In fact, whereas 
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Fownsencism promised a full bread basket 
now, socialism seemed to be offering “pie 
in the sky by and by.” 

4. To a considerable degree, Thomas used an 
emotional approach, especially, as has been 
noted, in rounding off a logical argument. 
This proved successful. At the most im- 
portant moment, when he opposed the Plan 
itself, his arguments were all logical. 

;. He did not avoid ideas which would make 
the audience more antagonistic. He deliber- 
ately attacked the Plan. There were perhaps 
other courses Thomas could have taken 
and still have opposed the Plan. But what 
are they? How, except by reason, could the 
truth have been made fully known? 


It is a moot point whether any speaker 
who acted with the courage, and perhaps 
ingenuousness, that Thomas did in at- 
tacking the Townsendites on their home 
grounds, could have achieved any differ- 
ent result. It is a matter for speculation 
too, whether another speaker, faced with 
this initially unfriendly audience, and 
speaking as he did, could have received 
as much personal applause. 

I think that on the whole it must be 
said that this was an impossible situa- 
tion, and that Thomas did the best he 
could with it. There was one serious 


weakness. It was his insistence upon be- 
laboring the point about the two per 
cent tax. Asked why he did this, Thomas 
replied that it was done deliberately to 
see at what point the audience could no 
longer bear remarks in opposition to the 
Townsend Plan.’® The answer is face- 
tious and evasive. 


As for the speech as a whole he had 
this to say: “I think probably it was a 
sort of foolish performance on my part, 
but anyway, I put my 
record,”’?° 


position on 
And that, of course, helps to 
explain why Thomas found success in 
American politics impossible to achieve. 

The New York Times reporter, per- 
haps unwittingly, succinctly summed up 
the effect of the speech. Thomas, he 
wrote, appeared “in the role of one who 
shatters the faith of children in Santa 
Claus.”’4 


19 Norman Thomas, interview with the 
author, December 31, 1952. 

20 Allan Nevins and Dean Albertson, “che 
Reminiscences of Norman Thomas,” (Oral 
History Project, Columbia University) pp. 
756. 

21 Daniell, op. cit., p. 1. 








A RHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF THE NATIONAL RADIO 
BROADCASTS OF SENATOR HUEY PIERCE LONG 


ERNEST G. BORMANN 
The Florida State University 


“Friends, this is Huey P. Long speak- 
ing. I have some important revelations 
to make, but before I make them I 
want you to go to the phone and call up 
five of your friends and tell them to 
listen in. I’ll just be talking along here, 
for four or five minutes without saying 
anything special, so go to the phone and 
tell your friends that Huey Long is on 
the air.” 


So began some of the most phenome- 
nal radio broadcasts of the early 1930's. 
During the depression the field of politi- 
cal broadcasting came into its own in the 
United States. Among the foremost radio 
personalities in the field were Franklin 
Roosevelt, Father Coughlin, and the 
Kingfish of Louisiana, Huey P. Long, 
Senator of the United States and founder 
of the “Share Our Wealth” society. 


Huey Long was a pioneer in the use 
of the mass media for engineering pub- 
lic opinion. His heirs now have offices 
on Madison Avenue and our great po- 
litical campaigns of today are engineered 
along lines first introduced by the great 
press agent from Louisiana. The King- 
fish used all the mass media then avail- 
able. He had his own newspaper, he 
flooded the with circulars and 
pamphlets, and his uncanny sense of the 
dramatic enabled him to keep his name 
in the rest of the press, but it was in 
his use of radio in conjunction with all 
the rest of these that Long deserves to 
be called a pioneer. Huey Long demon- 
strated the power of the microphone as 
a moulder of public opinion, and he, 
along with Father Coughlin, demon- 


mails 


strated it so graphically that the lesson 
has never been lost. 

When Huey Long came to take his 
seat in the United States Senate in 
January, 1932, he already had a national 
reputation as a clown and a typical 
southern demagogue. In Louisiana, how- 
ever, for all his clowning, Long was 
taken very seriously indeed. By January, 
1932, his political machine was careen- 
ing along at full throttle, with the King- 
fish in absolute control. What he had 
accomplished in Louisiana starting from 
little Winnfield in the piney woods 
section with few friends and no money 
was fantastic; what he was yet to ac- 
complish on the national stage with the 
help of the new weapon of radio was to 
prove nearly unbelievable. Jim Farley 
said of Huey’s career that it was like 
” the theme for a motion picture 
scenario, the fact that it 
really happened.” Twenty years later, 
Farley’s shrewd analysis was vindicated 
when several motion pictures were actu- 
ally filmed on the same theme.* 


except for 


The scenario is a tragedy, for in Sep- 
tember, 1935, while walking down the 
corridor of the state capitol building in 
Baton Rouge, Long was shot twice in 
the stomach and hours later he died. 
1935 also was the year in which the 
“Kingfish” rose to greatest national 
prominence. He delivered seven national 
broadcasts in the first seven months of 


1 James A. Farley, Behind The Ballots (New 
York, 1938), p. 238. 

2 All the King’s Men 
1950), Lion in the Streets 
1953): 
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that year and his “Share Our Wealth” 
clubs grew until millions of people were 
enrolled. He was one of the most power- 
ful politicians in the United States at 
the time of his death. He owed that 
power in no small measure to the eleven 
broadcasts he delivered over national 
radio networks in the years he was a 
senator. These national broadcasts, pio- 
neer efforts in the use of radio on a 
national scale for political purposes, 
form the basis for this study. 


THE SPEAKER 


The man who had reached this emi- 
nence when he died at the age of forty- 
two was born in the Populist stronghold 
of Winn Parish, Louisiana, and it was 
there that his speech training began. 
Even as a boy Long was a great talker 
and he listened to all kinds of speakers. 
Under compulsion, he attended church 
services regularly and listened to the 
fiery Southern Baptist sermons. He read 
the Bible and memorized much of it. 
Years later, broadcasting to a national 
radio audience, he often quoted from 
the Bible and on such an occasion his 
voice would take on a ministerial pat- 
tern. He pointed in those broadcasts to 
the book of Liviticus as the source for 
his “Share Our Wealth” plan. He 
also loved to listen to the lawyers plead 
before the regular sessions of court that 
were held in Winnfield, the parish seat. 


Long attended the public schools of 
Winnfield, 
chievous. However, he was bright and he 
loved to read. In high school he took 
three years of Latin, including four 
books of Caesar four books of 
Cicero. He studied Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern history, including the his- 
tory of England, the United States, and 
Louisiana. In literature he read Burke, 
Pope, Milton, Scott, Shakespeare, and he 


and was restless and mis- 


and 


studied the orations of Henry Grady and 
Daniel Webster.* 

Winnfield High School had an active 
literary society and Long often spoke at 
its meetings. He was particularly fond of 
reciting the orations of Daniel Webster.‘ 
But speaking was not confined to the 
literary society’s programs, for he de- 
bated in the community of Winnfield 
and represented his high school in inter- 
school forensic competition. He made 
two trips to the state high school rally 
at Baton Rouge, representing Winnfield 
in the state speech contests. In his sec- 
ond year of competition he won third 
place in the state debating contest.® 
While still in high school Huey took 
part in political debates in the com- 
munity and did some auctioneering. 


in 1910, Long dropped out of Winn- 
field High School without a diploma. 
He spent the summer as a traveling 
salesman and in September enrolled at 
Shreveport High School, but he left after 
a few months without graduating. Until 
the fall of 1912 Long traveled about the 
South moving from selling job to selling 
job and then he enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Law School. After a 
semester there he returned to the road 
as a drummer. In the fall of 1914, after 
marrying Rose McConnell, he enrolled 
as a special student in the law school of 
Tulane University. The following spring 
Huey passed the bar examination and 
began practicing law in Winnfield. 

His experience on the road played an 
important part in his speech training. 
He traveled throughout the South and 
heard many southern politicians on the 
hustings. These were the days when the 
“red necks” were revolting in Arkansas 


3Information in a letter to the Registrar 
of Louisiana State University from Huey Long. 

4Interview with Estelle Tannehill, Winn- 
field, Louisiana, December 17, 1952. 

5 Reveille (Baton Rouge, Louisiana), May 
7, 1910, p. 1. 
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and Mississippi and Long heard, among 
others, James K. Vardaman of Missis- 
sippi, Jeff Davis of Arkansas, and Joe 
Bailey of Texas. These speakers made a 
profound impression on Long. He 
wanted to be “all three of them rolled 
into one.” He liked the way Vardaman 
and Davis could “make ’em holler,” and 
he admired the stage presence of Bailey.® 


Long’s most intensive speech training, 
however, was the result of his political 
campaigning. From the time of his first 
campaign for the office of Railroad Com- 
missioner in 1918 until the date of his 
first national radio address in 1933, 
Huey Long stumped the state of Louis- 
iana, for he was continually embroiled 
in some campaign or cause. During these 
canvasses Long spoke three, four, and 
sometimes seven times a day. Early in 
his career he experimented with radio. 
When he finished his first campaign for 
the governorship in January, 1924, he 
delivered a radio speech over station 
WCAG in New Orleans; and radio was 
still a young media in 1929 when Long 
began to use it extensively as he battled 
to stave off impeachment. He turned at 
this time to the microphone in despera- 
tion because of the bad press he was 
getting in the Louisiana newspapers. 


W. K. Henderson was a key figure in 
Long’s early radio speaking. Henderson 
was an independent who used his power- 
ful free channel station to campaign 
against the chain stores and the tobacco 
habit. He frequently gave Huey time on 
his Shreveport station, KWKH. In those 
undisciplined early days of radio Long 
usually spoke for an hour or more over 
KWKH, and he soon adopted the prac- 
tice of speaking by remote control from 
his bedroom or from a hotel room. Un- 
der these circumstances Long developed 


6Interview with Harley Bozeman, Winn- 
field, Louisiana, December 17, 1952. 


a rambling, ad lib, intimate radio 


manner. 


Senator Long’s radio speaking was the 
result of natural aptitudes moulded by 
these experiences. The fervor with which 
he quoted the Bible in his national 
broadcasts was a result of his early re- 
ligious experiences in Winn Parish. His 
sales experience contributed to the glib- 
ness and rapidity of his delivery. His 
easy intimate microphone style was de- 
veloped through many performances 
over Louisiana stations.. His ability to 
adapt to his audience and dramatize his 
ideas were the result of his intensive 
political campaigning in Louisiana. 


His early life in Winn Parish formed 
his ideas as well as his manner of speak- 
ing. The “Share Our Wealth” plan he 
developed in his radio speeches over 
national networks was heavily influenced 
by the Populism of Winn Parish. Like 
the Populists, Long berated the “inter- 
ests’ and the monoplies of Wall Street. 
He drew his support from the same 
parishes that had been Populist strong- 
holds in the 18go’s. Long also found 
support for his “Share Our Wealth” 
plan in the Bible. According to Huey, 
the “Share Our Wealth” plan was but 
a contemporary version of the Old Tes- 
tament “jubilee year” when wealth was 
to be redistributed “every man unto 
his own.” 


After 1932 these basic ideas were modi- 
fied to some extent by the influence of 
Technocracy on Long’s thinking. He 
argued, as did the followers of Tech- 
nocracy, that the hours of labor could be 
shortened and an unheard-of-standard of 
living could still result if technological 
advances were exploited. Thus, Long's 
message was largely eclectic: an amalgam 
of ideas from Populism, Technocracy, 
and the Bible, modified by the speaker’s 
personality, purpose, and analysis of the 
audience. 
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Although Senator Long :used manu- 
scripts for several of the national. broad- 
casts, his. speeches for the most part were 
delivered extemporaneously. He. was, 
indeed, unique in this respect, for the 
networks demanded that most speakers 
furnish a manuscript of their speeches 
before they were allowed to go on the 
air. However, Frank Russell, who at that 
time: was the NBC Vice-President | in 
charge of Washington operations, -felt 
certain that the Senator would not say 
anything that would get the network in 
trouble and he allowed Long to speak 
without a manuscript. 

Once on the air the “Kingfish” was 
business-like and at ease. He knew how 
to. handle the radio equipment and his 
deliyery was more subdued and conver- 
sational in the studio than it was on the 
floor of the Senate.? The two outstand- 
ing characteristics of his radio delivery 
were, his rapid rate and his fluency. He 
often spoke at a rate of two hundred or 
more words a minute, but very. seldom 
was he at a loss for a ;word or an ex- 
pression and he hardly ever “fluffed” the 
articulation of a word. The Senator 
achieved emphasis by using a compli- 
cated combination of rate, pitch and in- 
tensity changes. His phrasing was especi- 
ally good. Usually he stressed a word by 
drawing out the vowels, using a rising 
pitch inflection, increasing the intensity, 
and slowing the rate of speech. His 
voice. quality was not arresting, but it 
was. adequate, and although his articu- 
lation was substandard at times and he 
had traces of regionalisms in his pro- 
nunciation, his speech was_ intelligi- 
ble. Indeed, these substandard character- 


7 The information about Long’s conduct in 
the studio and his relation with the NbC net- 
work is largely the result of interviews ihe 
author’ had with Frank Russell, former NBC 
Vice-President in Washington, D. C., and with 
Robert Terrell, NBC. engineer who presided 
in the control room while Long was on the 
ait. 


istics helped give his speech the common 
touch. 

The Senator’s recorded voice, seems 
strong and of medium pitch. It suggests 
a strong man, sure of himself and of 
what he is going to say. The recordings 
of his network broadcasts give the im- 
pression that the speaker is glib, fast- 
talking, and capable of whipping him- 
self up emotionally during the course of 
a speech. 


THE LoGic OF THE CASE 


The thesis of the broadcasts, that the 
wealth of the United States. should be 
more equitably distributed, was. estab- 
lished by developing two subpoints: 
first, that the unequal distribution. of 
wealth was evil; and second, that ‘the 
wealth of the United States was concen- 
trated in the hands of a few men. Sena- 
tor Long considered the first subpoint in 
his February 10, 1935 speech and never 
discussed it at length again. He turned 
his attention most frequently to. the 
second subpoint, that the wealth of the 
United States was concentrated in . the 
hands of a few men. He dealt with 
this idea in seven of the speeches under 
consideration. 

In developing the second subpoint, 
Long relied mainly on. statistical evi- 
dence furnished by governmental agen- 
cies. He drew heavily. from the Report 
of the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations, 1916, from .the 
Federal Rate Commission Report: of 
1930, and from the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation reports. 

The whole series of broadcasts, with 
the exception of the speech he gave in 
favor-of the veteran’s bonus in May, 
1935, can be viewed as the affirmative 
side of a debate case delivered in differ- 
ent installments. If it is so viewed, 
the basic ideas just discussed can be. clas- 
sified as the “need”, argument. He based 
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this argument on statistics and the 
testimony of authorities. Rarely did he 
use argument from specific instances to 


develop this issue. 


This need argument was well pre- 
pared. The list of authorities was long 
and imposing and the Senator could 
quote them all to the effect that the 
wealth of a nation should be distributed 
equitably throughout its population. 
Then he used his statistical material to 
demonstrate that in the United States 
the wealth was not equally distributed. 
In his earlier broadcasts the Senator 
was honest and skillful in his use of 
testimony. He quoted enough of the 
passage in question so that the meaning 
was clear and the testimony was to the 
point. Toward the end of the series the 
Senator’s use of argument from authori- 
ty was less sound. He began to suggest 
that the testimony he presented was in 
favor of his specific plan for “Share Our 
Wealth” when actually it was in support 
of the more general idea that an equi- 
table distribution of wealth was desir- 
able. His statistical material was as reli- 
able as any that could be found on this 
difficult question of the pattern of the 
distribution of wealth in the United 
States. He often simplified the statistics 
by ignoring some of their important 
limitations, as when, for example, he 
compared the 1929 dollar with the 1935 
dollar without taking the change in pur- 
chasing power into account. These sim- 
plifications resulted in making his case 
appear stronger. To his credit, as a rule, 
he used statistics from reliable sources. 
He quoted the statistics accurately and 
often gave the citation for his source. 
His analysis of the economic conditions 
was incisive and other facts corroborated 
his statistics. 

Long was not only a debater when he 
stepped before the network microphones. 
He was also a politician. Thus he spent 


a large proportion of his time during 
the course of the broadcasts in proving 
a corollary premise that Roosevelt's Ad- 
ministration was not going to furnish a 
workable solution to the problems of the 
country. To the development of this 
issue, he brought all his ingenuity as a 
speaker and logician and all his con- 
siderable power of ridicule, suggesting 
that for his ultimate purposes the at- 
tack on the Roosevelt 
was his most vital issue. 


Administration 


Having outlined the need to change 
things, Senator Long presented his 
“Share Our Wealth” plan as the solu- 
tion to America’s problems. The plan 
consisted of several planks, but its core 
was a series of tax measures that would, 
in effect, limit the size of incomes, 
fortunes, and inheritances. As time went 
on the Senator added more and more 
benefit planks to his plan. The taxes 
would bring billions into the Treasury, 
Long maintained; with the money thus 
collected he promised to provide a 
“homestead” allowance of about $5,000 
for every family. The Treasury would 
also underwrite an annual income of 
$2,500 a year. In addition the govern- 
ment would “. . . provide education . . . 
for every child . . . through college and 
vocational education.” The money re- 
maining would be used to pay the vet- 
eran’s bonus, to establish an old age 
pension program, and a farm program 
whereby surpluses would be stored in 
government warehouses. When a year’s 
surplus was on hand, the farmers were 
to let the land lie idle for a year while 
they worked on government projects 
such as dams, bridges, and roads. 

Some of the ideas advocated by Sena- 
tor Long as part of his “Share Our 
Wealth” plan have since become govern- 
ment policy. His farm program was ver) 
similar to subsequent policies of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Old age 
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pensions are now a reality in the United 
States and the veterans were paid their 
bonus in 1936. Income taxes have been 
revised upward since 1935 to such an 
extent that to a large measure what 
Long was advocating with his capital 
levy tax has been accomplished—namely 
to siphon off a large share of higher 
bracket income into the United States 
Treasury. Federal help to education is 
still a lively issue and may even have 
more vitality today than it had when 
Long was advocating it. 


Despite the fact that some elements of 
the “Share Our Wealth” plan have since 
demonstrated their worth, the complete 
program was too naive to work as out- 
lined. A debater would attack the plan 
by arguing that it could not furnish 
the benefits claimed by Senator Long, 
and that is exactly where the plan re- 
ceived its heaviest 
blows. 


and most, telling 


It is highly doubtful if Long’s plan, 
as he explained it over the air waves, 
would have worked at all. The most 
obvious weakness in the “Share Our 
Wealth” plan was the Senator's assump- 
tion that wealth could be turned into 
currency and evenly divided. His critics, 
for example, charged that the Senator 
could not divide the tracks and rolling 
stocks of the railroads. Yet, if he did 
not divide such production facilities, 
how could he make good on his prom- 
ise? He had figured the book value of 
this equipment into the total wealth to 
be distributed.*® 

Thus, logically the plan was weakest 
on the point of practicality. Although 
some of the ideas contained in the 
scheme had considerable merit, the plan 
as outlined in the Senator's national 
radio broadcasts could not have fur- 


8For a typical development of this argu- 
ment see Isaac Lippincott, Sold Out (New York, 


1936), Pp. 9-11. 


nished his audience with the benefits he 
so graphically portrayed to them. 


ADAPTING THE CASE TO THE AUDIENCE 


Huey Long stepped into the national 
political arena in January, 1932, the year 
that Frederick Lewis Allen characterized 
as “the cruelist year of the depression.”® 
The Senator made his first network 
broadcast on March 17, 1933, and his 
last in July, 1935. These were years of 
high unemployment and great economic 
dislocation, when popular movements 
supporting panaceas sprang up from 
nothing and grew into formidable pro- 
portions in a period of months. This was 
the time of Townsend’s Old Age Pen- 
sion Plan, of Upton Sinclair’s “EPIC” 
plan to “end poverty in California,” of 
Technocracy, and of Father Coughlin’s 
League for Social Justice. 


The economic depression was the 
most important factor determining the 
attitudes and activities of the American 
people in the years when Senator Long 
was conducting his network campaign to 
redistribute the wealth. The depression 
forms the background and setting for 
the speeches and their impact can only 
be appreciated in this setting. 


In the days of the depression the great 
majority of American families were 
living on less than $2,500 a year. In 
1935 some sixty per cent were probably 
making less than $1,500 a year. Thus, 
about two-thirds of the Senator’s poten- 
tial audience would receive an addi- 
tional thousand dollars or more a year 
if the “Share Our Wealth” plan were to 
be successfully implemented. For about 
half the families in America, Long's 
promise of a minimum income of $2,500 
would mean a doubling of yearly in- 
come. Since this appeal was coupled 
with a guarantee of a homestead allot- 

®Since Yesterday (New York, 1940), p. 57. 


° 
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ment of $5,000 per family, it is evident 
that the great majority of his audience 
stood to benefit financially if these 
promises ever came true.? 

As the depression hung on through 
the years 1934 and 1935, professional 
politicians were aware of the explosive 
possibilities inherent in the economic 


unrest. In February, 1935, President 
Roosevelt wrote to Henry L. Stimson 
concerning Huey Long and _ Father 


Coughlin: “In normal times the radio 
and other appeals by them would not 
have been effective. However, these are 
not normal times; people are jumpy and 
very ready to run after strange gods." 

Huey Long had his eye on the 
American electorate during these trying 
times—scheming for ways to exploit the 
discontent. He once told an interviewer, 
“IT know what Americans want. A radio, 
a car, some money in his pockets—that’s 
all any cares about.”'? To 
these wants the Senator made his great- 
est appeal. That appeal took the form 
of his “Share Our Wealth” plan. 


This plan grew:more comprehensive 
in the vears from 1932 to 1935. Each 
additional measure was adopted with an 
eye to answering for the audience the 
crucial question: “What can we get out 
of this?” At first the new proposals 
were drafted to appeal to people owning 


American 


less than $5,000 worth of property and 
making less than $2,500 a year. Then 
planks with special appeal to the vet- 
erans, to the farmers, and to the aged 
were added, along with an educational 
rider designed to appeal to the young 
people eligible for college. Clearly, 
Long’s plan was largely the result of his 


" 10 Maurice Leven, et. al., America’s Capacity 
to Consume (Washington, D. C., 1934); Con- 
sumer Income in the United States (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1938). 
‘:1LF.D.R. His Personal Letters, 1928-1945, ed. 
Elliot Roosevelt (New York, 1950); p. 450. 

12 Hilda P. Hammons, Let Freedom Ring 
(New York, 1936), p. 221. 
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analysis of the wants and mood of the 
American people. There was a heavy 
emphasis on what a debater would refer 
to as the “benefits” of the plan. 

Huey Long adapted his plan  skill- 
fully to the audience in another regard 
as well. His plan was not un-American 
or anti-capitalistic; it was, he assured his 
audience, the way to save capitalism and 
the American way of life. For after all, 
under Long’s plan it was still possible 
for a man to make a million or two. The 
“Kingfish” simply wanted to cut down 
the multi-millionaires and_ billionaires. 

Finally, the Senator adapted his plan 
to the audience by making it extremel\ 
simple. Basic to Senator Long’s plan 
was the identification of money with 
wealth. This made his plan unrealistic 
but it also made it simple and easy to 
explain. Senator Long suggested in his 
broadcasts that if a man were worth two 
billion dollars, then he had two billion 
dollars in hard cash or he could get two 
billion dollars. The government could 
tax such a fortune and receive into the 
Treasury practically all of this two 
billion dollars, which could then be dis- 
tributed, five-thousand dollars at a time, 
to those who needed it. His critics were 
handicapped in having to outline a 
more complicated economic analysis in 
order to point out the fallacy of this 
scheme. 


PRESTIGE APPEALS 


An examination of the hundreds of 
newspaper and magazine articles that 
were written about Long during ‘his life- 
time indicates that there were. three 
aspects of the Senator’s reputation that 
would have'to be erased from the pub- 
lic mind before he could be considered 
seriously for the office of the presidency. 
The Senator had to overcome the popu- 
lar stereotype, reflected in these’ writings, 
that he was a clown, a demagogue,: and 
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a dictator. Long had. actively. cultivated 
the. reputation of a clown largely to get 
his-name before the American people. 
His clowning really consisted of the 
carefully thought-out stunts of a master 
press agent. Once: his reputation as a 
clown had succeeded. in getting him a 
hearing, however, he was eager to stop 
clowning and make a serious impression. 

When the Senator delivered a calm 
logical appeal, as he did in his first 
national broadcast, he was trying to 
overcome the reputation he had of being 
a back-woods buffoon. This was a tech- 
nique he had used successfully before 
while campaigning in Arkansas and dur- 
ing the contest over seating the Louisi- 
ana delegation to the Democratic Con- 
vention in 1932. On that occasion he 
surprised the convention by delivering 
what Raymond Moley called “that mas- 
terpiece of argument.”% 


Senator Long had ambitions to be 
President of the United States. He felt 
that President Roosevelt’s popularity 
was the biggest obstacle to his own pres- 
tige. The way Long shifted his ma- 
terials during the course of the broad- 
casts suggests that he had this hidden 
purpose in the speeches: his expressed 
purpose was to have the “Share Our 
Wealth” plan adopted, but his real pur- 
pose was ‘to destroy Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity and to build up his own prestige. 

The attack against Roosevelt built 
slowly through the course of the broad- 
casts. In the first speech Senator Long 
praised Roosevelt. In his second he did 
not mention the President by name but 
he did criticize some of the Administra- 
tion programs. In his third speech his 
attack on Roosevelt came into the open, 
but it was still incidental to his main 
emphasis on the “Share Our Wealth” 
plan. Long did not appear on the net- 


1827 Masters of Politics (New York, 1949), 
Pp. 229. 
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work again until 1935, and it was in the 
seven speeches he delivered that year 
that his attack on the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration reached its highest pitch. 


The mood and tenor of the speeches 
thus shifted during the broadcasts. In 
the beginning Long was logical; he em- 
phasized the problems facing the people 
of the United States and he kept himself 
in the background. Then he began to 
shift to a greater emphasis on the “Share 
Our Wealth” plan and motive appeals. 
He began at this stage to slight the 
analysis of the problem and cut down on 
the logical materials he was using. Final- 
ly, by the time of his last broadcast in 
July, 1935, his main emphasis was upon 
discrediting President and 
building up the reputation of Senator 
Long. The “Share Our Wealth” plan 
had done its duty and he was sacrificing 
its development for materials designed 


Roosevelt 


to build up his prestige more directly. 
Long shifted logical 
proofs to emotional proofs to ethical 


emphasis from 
proofs during this series of broadcasts, 
suggesting that the logical and emotion- 
al materials were used to prepare the 
way for the ethical proofs. 

In brief, he suggested to his listeners 
that President Roosevelt was misguided, 
insincere, mistaken and inept, and that 
Senator Long had accurately analyzed 
the economic situation, correctly pre- 
dicted the course of events, kept faith 
with his promises and been double- 
crossed by the President. At the height 
of this prestige campaign, in July, 1935, 
Huey presented his listeners with the 
picture of a fight—a fight between a 
corrupt and inefficient administration 
headed by a wily, unscrupulous poli- 
tician and the free and sovereign state 
of Louisiana at whose helm stood Sena- 
tor Huey P. Long, statesman, builder 
and fighter for the rights of the common 





man. 
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STYLE 

One of the outstanding traits of Sena- 
tor Long’s style was his choice of easily 
understood and current words.'* His 
speeches were easy to understand because 
he used concrete and specific terms. The 
Senator, for example, preferred to talk 
of cattle and hogs and milk rather than 
of food. Instead of referring to the 
“wealthy” or the “interests,” he talked 
of Morgan and Rockefeller and Astor 
and Baruch. 

Another quality of the Senator's style 
_ which helped make his speeches easy to 
understand was his avoidance of words 
with affixes. The Flesch formula applied 
to a sample of Long’s speaking indicated 
that, in terms of affixes, Long’s language 
was comparable to that of the “Comics,” 
and could be understood by anyone who 
had completed the fourth grade, or 
about ninety per cent of the adult popu- 
lation of the United States.'® 

Some of Huey Long’s words and 
phrases were very informal. On March 
7, 1935, he said such things as: “to light 
out on those of us,” 
vittles,” “one slip . . 


“fixing up the 
. and he went to 
jail,” “shoe shiner merchant,” “they final- 
ly saddled him off,” “ran the country 
into a mare’s nest,” “in other words 
these birds,” “we managed to lick him,” 
“that gang,” and “the Roosevelt crowd.” 

Sometimes his language was in poor 
taste. On several occasions he cursed. 
Probably the most notorious lapse from 
good taste, and considered quite a polit- 
ical blunder, was when, in the March 
7, 1935 speech, Long said, “Here is a 
letter from a poor nigger down in our 
country.” 


14 Since the texts for Senator Long’s national 
broadcasts are not completely authentic, the 
analysis of the Senator’s use of language was 
based largely on the recorded texts of the 
March 7, 1935, and the May 2, 1935 broadcasts. 

15 Rudolph Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk 
(New York, 1946), p. 195. 


While there were many slang phrases 
and colloquial expressions in his March 
7, 1935 speech, the recording of the May 
2, 1935 broadcast reveals only a few 
words and phrases that do not enjoy 
good standing among men of taste. This 
points’ up another characteristic of 
Long’s use of language: that is, the ap- 
propriateness of his choice of words. He 
adapted his style to the material he was 
developing. His approach in the March 
7, 1935 speech was colloquial, slangy, 
ridiculing. He said on several occasions 
that he was “.. 
have the opportunity to secure a college 
education or training.” The May g, 
1935 speech was heavily filled with 
quoted material. A large section was de- 
voted to vindicating the Senator’s judg- 
ment; another large section contained 
quotations from the Bible. In develop- 
ing these sections he used words and 
phrases that conformed to the canons 
of good language usage. 

The sentence structure of Huey Long’s 
national broadcasts can best be char- 
acterized as “simple but awkward.” The 
sentences were simple in the sense that 
they were uninvolved. Modifying ideas 
were not clustered around the main idea 
in a complicated manner. They were 
awkward in the sense that the word 
order and the choice of words seemed 
peculiar and jarring. 


. one of those who didn’t 


Senator Long demonstrated that he 
could speak grammatically. Long pas- 
sages of both recorded speeches are with- 
out grammatical errors. But he did use 
ungrammatical expression at times. 

Long was striving for clearness and 
simplicity of expression rather than ele- 
gance in his national radio broadcasts. 
He wanted to be understood, and he did 
not particularly care about the literary 
excellence of his remarks. 


He made use of only a few devices 
to add impressiveness to his discourse, 
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and he tended to use them over and over 
again. The most outstanding of these 
was the use of parallel structure. He 
used parallelisms frequently, particular- 
ly when he was making an emotional 
appeal. 

The Senator gained emphasis and 
sometimes irony by piling up nouns. On 
February 10, 1935, for example, he said, 
“... and that included England, France, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Lith- 
uania, and every other slovakia they 
have got over there... .” In his January 
19, 1935 speech he remarked, “. . . the 
lawyer, doctor, accountant, architect, 
dentist, grocer, baker, and candlestick- 
maker, who cannot make a living. . . .” 

Another device often used was alliter- 
ation. Thus he spoke of “other spielers, 
and speakers and spoilers,” and “briny 
British waters.” Other examples were 
“stalks the slimy spector of want” and 
“money masters had muzzled these pub- 
lic journals.” 

At times, and particularly when he 
had been quoting the Bible, the Sena- 
tor’s diction took on a Biblical cast. For 
example, Huey said in the May 2, 1935 
speech, “Why lie ye here idle? There is 
enough for all. Let there be peace in 
the land. Let our children be happy.” 

Senator Long tried to use the lang- 
uage of his audience. His style was not 
pompous or self-conscious; the language 
he used was down-to-earth, frequently 
trite, but always clear and simple. He 
talked to his national radio audience as 
he might have talked to a group of men 
on the streets of Winnfield, Louisiana. 
His listeners heard the familiar idiom, 
the familiar figures of speech, the famil- 
iar grammar that they were hearing at 
their work and in their homes. 


ORGANIZATION 
The way Senator Long selected his 
material for the broadcasts indicates 
that he looked upon his radio activity 


as a campaign and tried to fit the 
speeches into a comprehensive sort of 
agitation, rather than to select materials 
for each speech in isolation. In choosing 
the issues for the individual broadcasts 
he often would pick a particular aspect 
of his case to emphasize and summarize 
the parts that he felt were already estab- 
lished, although he had a hard core of 
materials that he often used in reiter- 
ating his already established points. 


An example of this plan of arrange- 
ment is furnished by his speech of Febru- 
ary 23, 1934, in which Long developed 
the argument that there was too much 
debt, public and private, in the United 
States. In later broadcasts he referred 
to the debt, but did not amplify the 
argument as he did on the first occasion. 


This does not mean that each speech 
was not a well-rounded development 
of the central idea that the wealth of the 
United States should be shared more 
equitably. Some materials the Senator 
used again and again, apparently feeling 
that they were important enought to be 
selected for emphasis in more than one 
speech. Each speech, then, was a rather 
rapid recapitulation of the Senator’s en- 
tire position, in which he used certain 
key pieces of evidence over and over 
again, and in addition he singled out 
some aspect of his case in each instance 
for more detailed treatment. 


Huey Long preferred a short intro- 
dluction and sometimes began his broad- 
casts without any introduction at all, by 
stating his case and starting right in to 
prove it. His most typical approach was 
to introduce himself to his audience. His 
conclusions usually were emotionally 
framed and frequently were designed so 
that they left no doubt in the minds 
of his audience as to the course of action 
that they should follow: namely—write 
Senator Long a letter and join his 
“Share Our Wealth” club. 
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‘ RESULTS 

A superficial’ but suggestive indication 
of the’ effectiveness of the broadcasts ‘is 
the increase in the Senator’s mail: and 
the growth of the “Share Our Wealth” 
clubs: during the period that he was 
giving his radio speeches.’ Figures 
abound that purport to outline both 
the size of the Senator’s mail and the 
size of the “Share Our Wealth” societies’ 
membership. Unfortunately there’ is 
little agreement among -the various esti- 
mates. Probably the Senator and _his 
friends claimed as much mail and as 
many members as they could, while his 
detractors tried to minimize the extent 
of both. At any rate, the American 
Progress, Long’s official 
boasted on February 1, 1935: 


newspaper, 


A year ago Senator Long’s office staff of four 
people handled, sorted and replied to his cor- 
respondence. Now there are 18 extra helpezs. 
The whole staff works 10, 12, 14 hours a day, 
reading the incoming letters. . . . Last week 
this staff of 22 overworked men and women 
answered more than 40,000 letters from men 
and women who wrote in to say they wanted 
to organize a Share-Our-Wealth Society. 


As a comparison, the Senate Post Office informs 
us that the average Senator’s mail is from 65 
to 70 letters a day. Senator Long’s ranges from 
3,000 to 10,000.16 


By April, 1935, after Senator Long 
had delivered his March 7 reply to 
General Johnson, the American Progress 
was claiming, “On some days there have 
been as many as forty thousand letters 
received by the Senator and the mini- 
mum is about ten thousand a day.’’ 

Evidence to support these statements 
was furnished by Frank Russell of NBC, 
who said that the mail reaction was 
about the only measure that the network 
had of the effectiveness of Senator Long’s 
speaking. As nearly as Russell could re- 


16 American Progress (Hammond, Louisiana), 
February 1, 1935, p. 1. 
17 American Progress, April, 1935, p. 2. 


call, the Senator: received mail: after his 
speeches running:as high as 60,060 pieces. 

Earle Christenberry, a member :of 
Long’s. staff, maintained that at the 
height of the Senator’s career he was 
employing forty-eight stenographers: in 
his Washington, D. C. office and that his 
mail was averaging 34,000 pieces a‘day. 
In an interview, Christenberry consulted 
a small record book and advised. the 
writer that -Long’s mail was averaging 
34,000 pieces a day when the Senator 
delivered the March 7, 1935 speech and 
that two days later, on the gth of 
March, his mail had increased to 69,000 
pieces. On one occasion, Christenberry 
recalled, Long received 80,000 letters 
commenting on a certain phase of one 
of the broadcasts. 

The size of the membership in the 
“Share Our Wealth” society is also a 
moot question. On January 4, 1935, 
however, the American Progress reported 
on the growth of the societv as follows: 
Within a month after Long’s call 
went out the membership of the society had 
gone past the 100,000 mark and before the end 
of March the total had passed a quarter of a 
million. April members sending in 
pledges at the rate of 70,000 a day By 
August the enrollment had reached : 609,928 


And a month later it had crossed the 2,090,000 
mark. Now it is nearly 3,000,000.18 


Senator 


Saw new 


Estimates of the size of the “Share 
Our Wealth” movement by the summer 
of 1935 vary from five million to twenty 
million. The Unofficial Observer, for 
example, maintained that Long’s staff 
“. . . Claims to have the names and ad- 
dresses of 7,682,768 members on file, the 
number having more than doubled since 
November, 1934.”2° Francis Chase, on 
the other hand, estimated that the mem- 
bership was “ 


fan 


. close to 20,000,000. 


18 American Progress, January 4, 1935, Pp. 7- 
19 American Messiahs (New York, 1935), p. 
22. Unofficial Observer is a pseudonym -em- 


ployed by the author, John Franklin Carter. 


20 Sound and Fury (New York, 1942), p. 85. 
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Of. course, Long was publicizing his 
plan and -pressing forward -the organiza- 
tion *»by means other than-radio. But the 
national) broadcasts were probably the 
one most important factor in the growth 
of the societies. The Unofficial Observer 
pointed out that, “Long’s staff attributes 
this. phenomenal ‘rise in membership to 
Huey’s radio broadcasts in January, 
February, and March of this year.’’** 

Frederick William Wile, writing in 
the Washington Evening Star said of the 
letters that Huey Long was receiving: 
“They come from all parts of. the 
country and have notably increased in 
number since Huey took to the radio to 
broadcast his “Share Our Wealth” -pro- 
gram.** 


The evidence suggests that, measured 
in terms of mail response and new mem- 
bers for the “Share Our Wealth” move- 
ment, the national 
effective. 


broadcasts were 


Skillful politicians were watching care- 
fully the size of the Senator’s mail and 
the growth of the “Share Our Wealth” 
societies; as these grew the Senator's 
reputation as a political power grew also. 
Increasingly the warning was raised that 
the Kingfish could no longer be regarded 
as a clown. 


The Democratic High Command, in 
the summer of 1935, decided to get an 
accurate picture of Long's potential 
power and conducted a secret poll. They 
found the results surprising, according 
to James Farley, for the poll indicated 
that, running on a third party ticket, 
Senator Long would poll between 3,000,- 
000 and 4,000,000 votes—enough, ap- 
parently, to insure that he could hold 
the balance of power in 1936.° 

President Roosevelt, aware of the 


21 American Messiahs, p. 23. 

22 Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), January 
30, 1935, p. A8. 

23 Farley, pp. 249-250. 


growing strength of Huey Long, was 
searching for ways to neutralize his 
effectiveness.. Raymond Moley -said that 
“One evening in midspring F.D.R. ac- 
tually used the phrase, ‘steal Long's 
thunder’, in a conversation with me and 
two other friends of his.”’?+ 

In general, it may be said that the 
growing strength of Senator Long acted 
to force the Roosevelt Administration 
further to the left. Raymond Moley 
thought that the “Long threat profound- 
ly affected the course of Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies in 1935.5 
introduction 


Elliot Roosevelt, in an 


to his father’s letters for 
the vear 1935, said: 

1935 Was a year in which the demagogues, with 
their attacks on Wall Street plutocracy, attained 
their greatest following. . . . In a series of 
stormy legislative battles F.D.R. himself pushed 
through a group of measures which . . . were 
designed to cut the ground from under the case 
of the demagogues.2é 


In the field of public affairs, then, the 
national broadcasts resulted in a dra- 
matic increase in Senator Long’s mail 
and a sudden growth in his “Share Our 
Wealth” movement. Professional poli- 
ticians noticed the growth of this society 
and the simultaneous growth of the 
Townsend Old Age Pension Plan and 
Father Coughlin’s Legion of Social Jus- 
tice, and interpreted these movements 
as indicative of the growing unrest in 
the American electorate. In an attempt 
to meet this danger, the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration moved further to the left 
and adopted a number of programs de- 
signed to undercut the influence of men 
like Senator Long. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The Kingfish did not begin his radio 
campaign with overt appeals to increase 
his own prestige. In this regard he failed 


24 After Seven Years (New York, 1939), Pp. 305. 

2527 Masters of Politics, p. 229. 

26F.D.R. His Personal Letters, 
P- 444- 


1928-1945, 
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to follow the advice of Aristotle, who 
said, “When a defendant is about to pre- 
sent his case, he must dislodge whatever 
stands in his way, and so any prejudice 
against him must be removed at the 
outset.’’27 

Long was supposedly defending his 
“Share Our Wealth” plan, yet he did not 
try to remove the prejudice against him 
at the outset of his radio broadcasts. 
Why did he reverse the traditional pro- 
cedure? The answer can be found in the 
purpose that motivated him. He was not 
really interested in implementing the 
“Share Our Wealth” plan. What he was 
actually interested in was gaining the 
personal allegiance of his listeners. He 
needed to overcome the negative aspects 
of his reputation to do so, and these 
radio broadcasts were designed to ac- 
complish just that. He was trying to 
solve not an economic problem but a 
rhetorical problem with this plan. The 
speaker, embarked on a campaign for 
the presidency, was faced with the age- 
old political task of making himself a 
popular personage. To make himself 
popular and politically successful Huey 
Long decided that he needed a plan 
which was plausible, simple and power- 
ful in motive appeal. His answer was 
the “Share Our Wealth” plan. As an 
economic program for a depression-rid- 
den country the “Share Our Wealth” 
plan was shot full of holes; as a rhetori- 
cal device to make him popular and 
appeal to the desires of his audience, the 
plan was a masterpiece as its effective- 
ness testifies. 


The Senator’s approach in_ these 
broadcasts was therefore both logical 
and emotional. The logic of his case was 
inherent in his. analysis of the necessity 
for a change in economic conditions. 
The lawyer who had been praised for 


27 The Rhetoric of Aristotle, trans. Lane 
Cooper (New York, 1932), p. 223. 


briefs before the Supreme Court drew up 
a good logical case. The emotional ap- 
peal was inherent in his “Share Our 
Wealth” plan and the striking thing 
about that proposal was its simplicity 
and its blatant appeal to the material 
wants of his audience. 


Thus Senator Long did not rely solely 
upon irrational and emotional appeals 
to make his point. He was a superb 
lawyer and he depended very heavily 
on logical appeals to make his case. 
Had the Kingfish, indeed, relied upon 
nothing but emotional harangues he 
probably would not have been nearly 
so effective. It was his versatility that 
helped him gain acceptance for his 
ideas. He could employ evidence, logic, 
ridicule, humor and pathos, with skill 
and ingenious proportion. The elements 
of irresponsibility in his utterances were 
certainly more subtle than a mere over- 
emphasis on emotional appeal. 


Although he was to a large extent self- 
educated, Senator Long was by no means 
uneducated. His high school training 
had been good, he had attended law 
school and had read widely in history, 
biography, and literature. Yet he posed 
as an uneducated man. On the one 
hand, he appealed to the veneration of 
the American people for higher educa- 
tion and had one plank in his program 
devoted to free college education for all 
qualified young people. On the other 
hand, he claimed that he himself did 
not have much education. He felt that 
while his audience admired education 
in general they distrusted an educated 
man. 


Senator Long thus presents a case 
study of an effective speaker who con- 
sciously violated the canons of good 
usage in grammar, articulation and pro- 
nunciation in an attempt to gain ac- 
ceptance for himself and his ideas. He 
combined the idiom of the people with 
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poor grammar, slovenly articulation and 
common sense into a style that was 
uniquely that of the Kingfish. 

When he died of an assassin’s bullet 
in September, 1935, Senator Huey P. 
Long was a power on the national polit- 
ical scene and a possible third party 
presidential candidate in 1936. He had 
already succeeded in forcing the Roose- 
velt Administration further to the left 
in an attempt to undercut his influence. 


Had he been denied access to the na- 
tional networks, or had his radio speak- 
ing been less effective, he could not have 
achieved such eminence. 

Huey Long had spoken nine times 
over a national network. He had gone 
far toward achieving the national emin- 
ence he sought. He was one of the first 
to demonstrate graphically the power of 
radio as a tool in building a personal 
political following. 








JOHN WARD'S CONCEPT OF DISPOSITIO* sem 


BERT E. BRADLEY, JR. 
University of Richmond 


—. recent re-interpretation 

of the classical concept of dispo- 
sitio has stimulated a re-examination of 
the precepts of subsequent rhetoricians.* 
In line with this interest it seems ap- 
propriate to look at the theory of a man 
who relied primarily upon classical 
sources in order to determine if his 
interpretation is similar to that of Wag- 
ner. Consequently, this paper presents 
an analysis of John Ward’s theory of 


dispositio as set forth in A System of 
Oratory.? 


John Ward was appointed Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory at Gresham 
College in London in 1720. Serving in 
that capacity until his death in 1758, 
Ward developed the lectures that were 
published by an executor of his will in 
1759.* A System of Oratory was the final 
and probably most outstanding and 
comprehensive work of the English neo- 
classical movement in rhetoric. It is a 
lengthy two-volume text consisting of 
fifty-four lectures which comprise a total 
of 863 pages. Eight lectures, covering 


*Based on Ph.D. dissertation, Florida State 


University, 1955, directed by Clarence W. 
Edney and A. Craig Baird. 
1 Russell H. Wagner, “The Meaning of 


Dispositio,” in Studies in Speech and Drama in 
Honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1944), pp. 285-294. See also Clarence W. 
Edney, “Richard Whately on _ Dispositio,” 
Speech Monographs, XXI1, No. 3 (August, 1954), 
227-234. Clarence W. Edney, “Blair’s Theory 
of Dispositio,” Speech Monographs, XXIII 
(March, 1956), 38-45. 

2 John Ward, A System of Oratory, 2 vols. 
(London, 1759). Hereafter page references to 
this work will be cited in the text. 

3 Thomas Birch, An Account of the Life and 
Writings of John Ward (London, 1766), pp. 1, 
22. See also Douglas Ehninger, “John Ward 
and His Rhetoric,” Speech Monographs, 
XVIII (March, 1951), 1-16. 


127 pages, are devoted to the discussion 
of dispositio. avi 
Following the lead of the classical 
rhetoricians, Ward includes much ma- 
terial on audience analysis under inven- 
tion. Nevertheless, it seems clear trom 
this study that he assigns to dispositio 
a broader function than mere mechani- 
cal arrangement of the parts of a speech. 
In a direct or indirect manner he in- 
dicates acceptance of the two aspects of 
dispositio suggested by Cicero: (1) “that 
which the nature of causes dictates,” 
and (2) “that which is suggested by the 
orator’s judgment and prudence,” which 
includes the functions of selection, judg- 
ment, proportionment, and unity.‘ Al- 
though Ward places the greatest stress 
on the first of these methods, sufficient 
reference is made to aspects of the sec- 
ond method to indicate that he is not 
only aware of it, but considers it a vital 
part of a total concept of dispositio. 
Looking first at the second aspect, 
“that which is suggested by the orator’s 
judgment and prudence,” we find that 
Ward stresses selection and judgment 
more than any of the other functions. 
This is evident, first, in Ward’s justifica- 
tion of the inclusion of dispositio under 
rhetoric instead of assigning it to logic. 
Ward explains that dispositio in logic 
is a mechanical affair, as the logician 
always follows the same process of pre- 
senting his reasoning through major 
premise, minor premise, and conclusion, 
while dispositio in rhetoric is dependent 
upon many circumstances. (a) In rhet- 


4 Cicero, De Oratore, trans. E. W. Sutton and 
H. Rackham, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 
Il. 76-77. 
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oric' the speaker arranges his arguments 
in what appears to be the most effective 
way to entertain and persuade an audi- 
ence. This may involve beginning an 
argument with either of the premisés or 
with ‘the conclusion, or dismissing any 
part of an argument that is apparent to 
the hearers, for the speaker is concerned 
with “the pleasure and entertainment of 
his hearers, as well as their instruction.” 
(I, 3433). (b) The placing or arrange- 
ment. of the parts of a speech is also 
a matter of the speaker’s judgment, for 
he, does not always put the six parts 
together in the same order, but “con- 
siders the frame and structure of his 
whole discourse, and as his view is not 
everywhere the same, he divides it into 
certain parts, and so disposes each of 
them, as may best answer his intention.” 
(I, 31-33). (c) Not only may the speaker 
vary the order of the parts of his speech, 
but the introduction, narration, prop- 
osition, and conclusion may be omitted 
if the speaker sees fit to do so because 
of the nature of the subject or the atti- 
tude. and knowledge of the audience. 
(I, 191, 202, 221-222, 282). A second in- 
dication of Ward's belief that selection 
and judgment are a function of dispos- 
itio:is his statement that speakers must 
sometimes discuss subjects toward which 
the audience is prejudiced, which makes 
it necessary for the speaker to express 
and organize his ideas in the introduc- 
tion. in a way that will least offend the 
hearers. (I, 185-189). In the third place, 
Ward stresses selection and judgment 


when he order for a 


warns that in 
narration to be appropriate in length it 
should contain nothing that could be 
omitted, nor lack anything which should 
be said. It will also involve saying 
nothing specifically ‘that can’ be said 
generally, and saying nothing generally 
which should be said specifically. Nor 


should the speaker include anything in 


the narration which might prejudice his 
case. (I,193-194, 205). Fourth, Ward ob- 
serves that on some occasions a speaker 
may have a point which he desires to 
emphasize strongly to his audience. In 
such a case this point may be omitted 
from the partition and introduced un- 
expectedly, thus creating more attention 
for it. As this is an uncommon practice, 
however, the judgment of the speaker 
must determine when the use of ‘this 
technique will be appropriate. (I, 222). 
Fifth, Ward refrains from following the 
advice of Cicero and Vossius,>. who 
suggest that the strongest arguments be 
placed at the beginning and end of.a 
speech with the weaker ones in between, 
and advises that the arrangement of the 
arguments must be decided by the 
speaker on the basis of his judgment 
and prudence. In addition, Ward agrees 
with Cicero that “Arguments ought 
rather to be weighed, than numbered.” 
(I, 250-251).© Sixth, Ward advises that 
refutation of the opponent’s arguments 
may be .accomplished in the order in 
which they were presented, or in a 
different order, depending upon the 
judgment of the speaker. (I, 266-267). 
Seventh and finally, Ward indicates that 
selection and judgment play an im- 
portant role in the use of a conclusion, 
since he remarks that it is not always 
proper to appeal to the emotions. This 
is true, for example, on a frivolous sub- 


5Gerardus Johannes Vossius was a “Ger- 
man classical scholar and theologian. . . . He 
was rector (1600-14) of the high school at Dort, 
and then director of the theological college at 
Leyden (i614-19). . . . In 1622, however, he 
was _ appointed professor of rhetoric a-d 
chronology, and subsequently of Greek, ‘n the 
University.” See Encyclopedia Britannica (Chi- 
cago, 1949), XXIII, 258. His major. rhetorical 
treatises are: Commentatiorum Rhetoricorum, 
Sive Oratoriarum Institutionum, Libri Sex. 
Rhetorices Contractae, Sive Partitionum Orator- 
iarum, Libri Quinque. Elementa Rhetorica. 

6 Cicero, De Oratore, Il. 76-77. Vossius, 
Rhetorices Contractae, Sive Partitionum Oratori- 
arum Libri: Quinque (Madrid, 1881), III. 7. 5. 
Hereafter cited as Rhetorica Contracta. 
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ject or when the audience is already in- 
clined in the speaker’s favor. (I, 282). 

Although proportionment is not stres- 
sed as much as selection and judgment, 
one statement definitely indicates a con- 
cern for this attribute. For example, 
Ward maintains that the length of the 
introduction should be adapted to the 
length of the body of the speech in order 
that these two parts will be pro- 
portioned to each other as a porch is 
to a building. (I, 189). 


It is also readily apparent that Ward 
realizes that the achievement of unity 
is a function of dispositio. First, for 
example, he advises that the introduc- 
tion should be applicable only to the 
speech with which it is used. To aid 
in this matter, Ward suggests that the 
introduction be prepared last in order 
that the body of the speech and the in- 
troduction will be consistent. (I, 190- 
191). Second, the fact that Ward dis- 
cusses digressions and transitions implies 
very strongly that he considers unity an 
important attribute of a speech. In dis- 
cussing these two elements under dis- 
positio, Ward evidences his belief that 
one of the functions of dispositio is to 
achieve unity of ideas and of the parts 
of the speech. (I, 283-292). 


Turning to the first method of dis- 
positio, “that which the nature of causes 
dictates,” we discover that Ward adopts 
Cicero’s six parts of a speech: introduc- 
tion, narration, proposition, confirma- 
tion, confutation, and conclusion. (I, 176- 
177). However, Ward admits that this 
order is not inflexible. Purposely or in- 
advertently, he almost implies agree- 
ment with Aristotle’s belief that only 
the statement of the case and proof are 
necessary parts of a speech. For, in his 
discussion of the six parts, Ward declares 
that the introduction, narration, propo- 


7 Cicero, De Inventione, trans. H. M. Hub- 
bell (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), I. 14. 


sition, and conclusion may be omitted 
at times. This leaves only confirmation 
and confutation, both of which com- 
prise Aristotle’s category of proof, which 
Ward will not allow omitted, 
(I, 191, 202, 221-222, 282). It would be 
possible under Ward's direction, there- 
fore, to have a speech consisting only 
of proof of the case. 


to be 


Turning next to an individual and 
specific treatment of each of the six 
parts of a speech, Ward joins Aristotle 
and Cicero in stating that the introduc- 
tion should gain the good will and 
attention of the audience and provide 
general: information concerning the sub- 
ject. (I, 178).° Ward accepts Quintil- 
ian’s persons and cause as the source 
of topics for obtaining good will (I, 178- 
181),2° but follows Cicero in declaring 
that attention is won by speaking on 
subjects that appear to be important, 
necessary, or vital to the audience. (I, 
183).11 He agrees with Aristotle that 
attempts to win good will and attention 
may be omitted, but the speaker must 
inform his audience concerning the sub- 
ject. (I, 178).1* In agreement with Cicero 
and Quintilian, Ward states that the in- 
troduction should be an integral part 
of a speech. (I, 189).'* Following Quin- 
tilian, Ward claims that the introduc- 
tion should be applicable to no other 
speech, and be such that it cannot be 
turned against the speaker by his op- 
ponent. Ward advises that the length 
of the introduction should be suited to 
the length of the speech. Quintilian 


8 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 
(New York, 1932), III. 17. 

9 Cicero, De Partitione Oratoria, trans. H. 
Rackham (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 8. Aristotle, 
Rhetoric, Ill. 14. 

10 Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, trans. 
John S. Watson, 2 vols. (London, 1891), IV. 1. 
6-32. Hereafter cited as Institutes. 

11 Cicero, De Partitione Oratoria, 8. 

12 Aristotle, Rhetoric, II. 14. 

18 Cicero, De Oratore, Il. 8o. 
Institutes, IV, 1. 71. 


trans. Lane Cooper 
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suggests this also, although he lists other 
factors which should also help to deter- 
mine the length of the introduction. (I, 
189-190).1* Ward asserts, with Cicero 
and Quintilian, that the language in the 
introduction ought to be simple and un- 
affected. (I, 189-1g0).° In disagreement 
with Quintilian, but in agreement with 
Cicero, Ward instructs that the intro- 
duction should be prepared last. (I, 1g0- 
191).2° Finally, Ward joins his classical 
models in teaching that the introduction 
is mot always a necessary part of a 
speech, and may be omitted at the dis- 
cretion of the speaker. (I, 191).?* 

The narration is used to present the 
facts of the case. As such it provides the 
basis for the remainder of the speech. 
Apparently relying upon Vossius and 
Cicero, Ward lists the four desirable 
qualities of a narration as brevity, per- 
spicuity, probability, and pleasantness. 
Brevity is achieved by saying nothing 
that is superfluous; perspicuity is ob- 
tained by using correct language and de- 
veloping the facts chronologically; prob- 
ability is attained if the narration is 
consistent with known facts, in line 
with public opinion, and substantiated 
with evidence; and pleasantness results 
from the use of figures of speech and 
variety in language. (I, 193).1* Ward 
maintains that the use of narration, as a 
separate division of a speech, is best 
suited to deliberative and judicial types. 
Demonstrative speeches are usually more 
or less continued narration. Ward is in 
disagreement with Aristotle when he 
says that narration is suited to delibera- 


14 Quintilian, Institutes, TV. 1. 

15 Cicero, De Inventione, 1. 
Institutes, TV. 1. 60. 

16 Cicero, De Oratore, II. 78. Quintilian, In- 
stitutes, III. 10. 8. 

17 Aristotle, Rhetoric, lI. 14. 


61-62, 71. 


Cicero, De 


Oratore, Il. 79. De Inventione, I. 15. Quintilian, 


Institutes, IV. 1. 72. 

18Licero, De Oratore, II. 80-81. De Partitione 
Oratoria, 9. Vossius, Rhetorica Contracta, Hl. 5». 
13-17. 


18, Quintilian, 


tive speeches, but the remainder of his 
statement echoes the Stagirite. Reflecting 
the ancients, Ward declares that the 
narration may be omitted when the sub- 
ject is of common knowledge to the 
audience or when another speaker has 
presented the facts of the case accurately. 
Disagreeing with Quintilian, who claims 
that a judge will not be deceived by 
such a measure, but following Aristotle 
and Cicero, Ward advises the speaker 
to omit or use with caution anything 
which might harm his case. (I, 198, 202, 
205).1° 

Ward concurs with Aristotle and 
Cicero that the proposition is a sepa- 
rate division of a speech. (I, 208).2° Re- 
iterating Cicero’s claim that the prop- 
osition should come after the narration, 
Ward agrees with Isocrates and Quin- 
tilian that the proposition ought to be 
prepared first in order that it be 
thoroughly understood as the speech is 
developed. (I, 208-209).2* A proposition 
is not always necessary, however. A 
demonstrative speech, for example, 
needs no proposition. Ward echoes 
Quintilian in saying that, second, a 
proposition is not to be used when the 
audience is opposed to the purpose of 
the speaker. (I, 221-222).22 Ward also 
agrees with Quintilian that a partition 
of the arguments may be included as a 
part of the proposition. However, Ward 
takes issue with Cicero and Quintilian 
that a partition has two parts, the sep- 
aration and enumeration. Separation, 
according to them, is a breakdown of the 
points on which the speaker agrees and 
disagrees with his opponent. Ward re- 
jects this as part of a partition, however, 


19 Aristotle, 
Oratore, Il. 81. 
20 Aristotle, 
Oratore, Il. 81. 

21 Isocrates, Letter 6, To the 
Jason, trans. Larue Van Hook 
Mass., 1945), 7-9- 


22 Quintilian, Institutes, IV. 5. 5. 


Rhetoric, Ul. 16. Cicero, De 
uintilian, Institutes, TV. 2. 66. 
Rhetoric, Wl. 13. Cicero, De 


Children of 
(Cambridge. 
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and asserts. that enumeration of the 
major points is the only genuine parti- 
tion. Ward echoes Cicero and Quintil- 
ian in saying that the partition ought to 
be brief and complete. In harmony with 
Quintilian, Ward also says that it should 
contain only a few parts. In discussing 
faults to be avoided in a partition, Ward 
cautions, with Cicero and: Quintilian, 
against failure to make the parts mutual- 
ly.exclusive. The advice given by Cicero 
and Quintilian that the parts should be 
parallel is overlooked by Ward, how- 
ever. If one or more of the main ideas 
also needs. to be partitioned, Ward 
advises with Cicero that it be done when 
that idea is arrived at in the speech 
rather. than in the main partition. Ac- 
cording to Ward and Quintilian, a parti- 
tion is useful because it clarifies the 
speech and. maintains attention. (I; 209- 
211, 214-219).?8 

Whereas Aristotle includes’ confirma- 
tion and confutation under proof as one 
section of a speech, Ward follows Cicero 
and .Quintilian in treating these as two 
distinct parts of a speech. Confirmation, 
they all agree, is that part which pre- 
sents the support for the speaker’s ideas. 
Ward advises with Quintilian that the 
arrangement of the arguments be left 
to the judgment of the speaker, with the 
exception that one must not proceed 
from the strongest to the weakest. (I, 
223, 250-251).74 

Confutation usually follows confirma- 
tion because the “natural method” of 
thinking on a subject is to build first 
a .constructive case and then develop 
refutation of the opponent’s case. Never- 
theless, Ward concurs with the major 
classical rhetoricians that this order is 


23 Cicero, De Inventione,. 1. 22. 
Institutes, IV. 5. 1. 8-17, 22-28. 

24 Aristotle, Rhetoric, Ill. 17. Quintilian, 
Institutes, III. 9. 1, IV. Introduction. 6, IV. 12. 
14. ' 

25 Aristotle, Rhetoric, III. 
Institutes, V. 13. 53. 


Quintilian, 


17. ‘Quintilian, 


often changed in speaking in. order to 
adapt to the specific situation. (I, 252).?° 
Ward points out, with his classical: pro- 
totypes, that refutation utilizes the same 
type of reasoning as confirmation: (I, 
253).2° A significant part of confuta- 
tion is the determination by the speaker 
of the point of controversy in order 
that he may ascertain the relevance and 
importance of the opponent's arguments 
Unimportant arguments should _ be 
passed over ‘or dismissed perfuntctorily, 
but the important ones should *bée re- 
futed by. using one of the  folfowing 
methods:. by contradicting them}: by 
showing them to be fallacious, .or, by 
granting, but showing them ‘to’ be: .in- 
valid. (1, 253-266). Ward agrees ;with 
Quintilian that refutation is more .diff- 
cult than- confirmation because .of- the 
lack of opportunity for preparation. (I, 
253).27 Therefore, “a good judgement” 
and “readiness of thought” are extreme- 
ly helpful in refutation. (I, 259). 


Apparently following Quintilian, 
Ward explains that the ‘conclusion 
should recapitulate and ‘appeal to ‘the 
emotions. This is slightly different‘ from 
the instructions of Aristotle and Cicero. 
Aristotle claims that the conclusion 
should render the audience favorable to 
the speaker and unfavorable to his 
opponent, “magnify and depreciate,” 
make an emotional appeal, and summa- 
rize. Cicero says the conclusion should 
make an emotional appeal and “enlarge 
on your points.” (I, 268).28 Drawing 
upon the theories of all three of the 
classical writers, Ward suggests that the 
recapitulation (1) be brief, reviewing 
only the major points; (2) present the 
points in the same order as in the body; 


26 Aristotle, Rhetoric, Ill. 17. Cicero, De 
Inventione, I. 42. Quintilian, Institutes, V: 13. 1. 

27 Quintilian, Institutes, V. 13. 3. , 

28 Aristotle, Rhetoric, Ill. 19. Cicero,» De In 


ventione, ¥. 52. De Oratore, I1.°81. Quintilian, 


Institutes, VI. 1. 1. 
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(3) vary the wording of the points from 
that in the body; (4) compare the speak- 
er’s arguments with the opponent’s; and, 
(5) repeat only the most important 
points after a long speech. (I, 268-273).?° 
Ward follows Quintilian in saying that 
the strongest emotional appeal should 
be made in the conclusion, and the sub- 
ject and persons involved provide the 
source of the topics for this emotional 
appeal. Echoing both Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, Ward warns against prolonging 
the appeal to any one emotion. Ward 
also agrees with Cicero that the speaker 
should portray the emotion to which he 
is appealing, with the warning, however, 
that it must be suited to the character 
of the speaker. Ward advises that an 
emotional appeal is inappropriate when 
the subject is a frivolous one or when 
the audience favors the speaker’s posi- 
tion. Finally, Ward advocates that com- 
mon sense be used in applying all of 
these rules governing the conclusion. (I, 
273-282).5° 

With his discussion of the six parts of 
the speech completed, Ward turns to a 
consideration of digression, transition, 
and amplification. Discussing digression 
first, Ward observes that this is not a 
genuine part of a speech, but is benefi- 
cial at times to provide relief from a 
dry subject. He explains that a digres- 
sion ought to be related to the subject, 
to be used infrequently, and to be brief. 
As a matter of fact, it often helps if the 
speaker announces the commencement 
and end of the digression. Ward warns 
his students that some speakers use 
digression to obscure a weak case. He 
indicates his disapproval of this tech- 
nique, however, by adding that the only 


29 Aristotle, Rhetoric, III. 19. Cicero, De 
Inventione, I. 52. De Partitione Oratoria, 17. 
Ouintilian, Institutes, VI. 1. 2-6. 

80 Cicero, De Inventione, I. 56. De Partitione 
Oratoria, 15. Orator, trans. H. M. Hubbell 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1952), 21. Quintilian, In- 
stitutes, VI. 1. 7, 15-16, 27-29, 46, 51-52. 


reason he gives this information is so 
that it may be guarded against. (I, 283- 
290). 

Ward joins Vossius in claiming that 
transitions are necessary to inform the 
listeners of the essence of the concluded 
argument and to introduce the next 
argument. Transitions not only help the 
hearers to follow the speaker, but also 
aid them in remembering the major 
points. (I, 290-292). 

In contrast to Cicero and Quintilian 
who discuss amplification as an aspect 
of elocution, Ward considers it within 
the framework of dispositio. According 
to Ward, amplification consists in the 
expansion and development of a subject 
in the most vivid and effective manner. 
This may be achieved by proceeding 
from a specific to a general, going from 
a generalization to specific instances, 
using enumeration, citing causes, in- 
dicating effects, comparing the subject 
with its opposites, utilizing climactic 
development, and presenting the ma- 
terial specifically and concretely. (I, 293- 
301). Cicero, on the other hand, suggests 
that amplification be accomplished 
through the use of ornament to praise 
and blame,*? whereas Quintilian lists 
augmentation, comparison, reasoning, 
and accumulation as the four means of 
amplification.** 

Ward presents, on the whole, a faith- 
ful reflection of the classical theory of 
dispositio. Although not stressing dis- 
positio as “planned adaptation” as much 
as the ancients, especially Cicero, it is 
clear that he realized that one of the 
important functions of this aspect of 
rhetoric is the adaptation and arrange- 
ment of arguments, and the organization 
of the parts of the speech in accordance 
with the occasion, speaker, and audi- 
ence. 

81 Vossius, Rhetorica Contracta, IV, 22. 2-5. 


82 Cicero, De Oratore, III. 26. 
88 Quintilian, Institutes, VIII. 4. 








IBSEN’S AIM AND ACHIEVEMENT IN GHOSTS* 


IRVING DEER 
University of California 
Santa Barbara College 


BSEN set himself the goal of creating 

a realistic dramatic form that would 
express, without intrusion by the author, 
the significance for his general public 
that he felt the action he presented 
should have. He believed he had ac- 
hieved such a form in Ghosts, for as he 
wrote: “. . . there is not in the whole 
book a single utterance, a single opinion, 
which can be laid to the account of the 
author.” The play does not support 
Ibsen’s claim. For although Ghosts is in 
many ways a remarkable play, it suffers 
greatly from direct statements by the 
author. 


I 


It may at first seem presumptuous to 
proclaim a major flaw in a play which 
many critics compare favorably with 
Greek tragedy. Certainly, such a com- 
parison is not without considerable jus- 
tification. For like Oedipus Rex, Ghosts 
deals only with a climactic moment in 
which the hero must face the conse- 
quences of past action. During the 
course of one night, Mrs. Alving learns 
that by following the dictates of a dead 
tradition, she has not only denied. her- 
self the possibility of a satisfactory do- 
mestic life, she has ruined her son’s life 
as well. Again, like Greek tragedy, 
Ghosts presents an heroic figure’s strug- 
gle against Fate. Through the device 
of hereditary disease, the curse of tradi- 


*Based on Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Minnesota, 1956, directed by David W. Thomp- 
son and E. W. Ziebarth. 

1 John N. Laurvik and Mary Morison, ed- 
itors, Ibsen’s Letters (New York, 1905), pp. 


351-358- 


tion and the sins of past generations 
pursue Mrs. Alving and Oswald. Again 
like Sophoclean tragedy, Ghosts has 
sharp irony. Just as Oedipus discovers 
his doom at the moment he believes he 
has defeated the Gods, so Mrs. Alving 
learns the true consequences of her 
cowardice at the moment she believes 
she has finally shaken off the last vestige 
of her marriage. Finally, the austerity of 
Ghosts is reminiscent of Greek tragedy. 
Its concentration, its simplicity of struc- 
ture, its unrelieved atmosphere of doom, 
all help to create an atmosphere of bar- 
ren tragedy similar to that which we 
associate with Greek tragedy. 


Perhaps it is these impressive surface 
similarities which have blinded so many 
critics to the more significant discrepan- 
cies between Ibsen’s dramaturgy and 
that of Aeschylus or Sophocles. First, 
although both Ibsen and the Greeks 
present climactic moments, the nature 
of these moments is radically different. 
The Greeks always present a struggle 
which culminates in a new understand- 
ing of some universal truth. Oedipus’ 
struggle to find his identity culminates 
in a new understanding of man’s subser- 
vience to the Gods. Orestes’ struggle to 
avenge his father’s death culminates 
in a new understanding of the relation- 
ship between divine and human justice. 
Prometheus’ struggle to enlighten man 
culminates in a new understanding of 
divine justice and mercy. In Ghosts, on 
the other hand, Mrs. Alving learns no 
new truth. What she learns is a fact 
which reinforces a truth she already 
knows. She has known long before the 
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events of the play that traditional moral- 
ity destroys individual happiness and 
fulfillment. What she learns in the play 
is that this destruction extends beyond 
herself to her son. She merely experi- 
ences a painful illustration of a truth 
she knew long ago. 


Second, the Greeks and Ibsen arrive 
at their conclusion very differently. The 
Greek heroes achieve new wisdom only 
through action. Oedipus learns his place 
in the universe only by actively search- 
ing for his father’s killer. Orestes learns 
the meaning of expiation only by ac- 
tively seeking vengeance. Mrs. Alving, 
however, seeks nothing. If we examine 
Ghosts carefully, we discover that while 
she is eager to discuss the meaning of 
past and present events, she never strug- 
gles to learn anything new, nor to find 
a way out of her defeat. She learns of 
Oswald’s illness, not through any per- 
sonal effort, but because Oswald needs 
to share his fear with someone. She 
learns of Oswald’s relationship with 
Regina because she chances to overhear 
the couple in the conservatory. Mrs. Al- 
ving does not actuate events; things 
merely happen to her. And as they hap- 
pen, she knows how to interpret them; 
for they illustrate the truth as she sees 
it. The Greek hero searches or defies; 
Mrs. Alving only interprets. She inter- 
prets for Pastor Manders the significance 
of her marriage to Captain Alving; she 
interprets for Manders, Oswald and 
Regina the significance of Oswald’s af- 
fair with Regina; and she interprets for 
Oswald the significance of his illness. 


Obviously, interpreting events can be 
a dramatic activity. Almost every char- 
acter in Oedipus Rex reflects on the 
significance of past events. What keeps 
this reflection from becoming a message 
by the author is that the characters re- 
flect in order to find a way of acting: 
ie., the reflection is part of the search. 


2 


What we must determine, then, is 
whether Mrs. Alving reflects in order 
to act, or whether she merely engages 
in purposeless discussion. 

In order to determine whether Mrs. 
Alving’s interpreting is purposeful, we 
must first find out what her aims are 
and what obstacles block her from 
achieving those aims. Her aims can only 
be stated abstractly, for that is how she 
envisions them. Mrs. Alving wants to 
find a way of acting which will satisfy 
two contradictory desires: she wants to 
be free of all restrictions, and at the 
same time she wants to conform to the 
laws, customs and traditions imposed 
on her by society. At one time, Mrs. Al- 
ving had tried to free herself from re- 
striction. A year or so after her marriage 
to Lieutenant Alving—a marriage that 
had been imposed on her by her mother 
and aunts—the repugnance with which 
she viewed her husband’s dissolute hab- 
its had prompted her to leave him. The 
only one she could turn to for comfort 
and advice in her hour of need was 
Pastor Manders. He had persuaded her 
to return to her husband. Thus it was 
with any of her attempts to achieve 
freedom: she was always forced back 
into the traditional fold. By the time the 
action of Ghosts begins, Mrs. Alving, 
unlike Nora, can no longer revolt 
against tradition. Once she has accepted 
marriage, she must suffer the conse- 
quences of her “sin.”” The best she can 
do against the “ghosts” that cling to her 
is to stand hesitant, unable to act either 
as her reason tells her she should or as 
traditions dictate she should. 


Although she would like to be an 
“emancipated woman,” she is hesitant 
even to express her ideas. Her inability 
to fight tradition is not purely cowardice. 
Mrs. Alving sees that tradition stifles 
individual happiness, but she neverthe- 
less accepts tradition in one important 
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respect: she desires the traditional 
mother-son relationship. It is this desire, 
more than any other factor, which keeps 
her from acting. If she subjects her 
marriage to the cold light of reason, she 
must also subject her relationship with 
Oswald to reason; and the traditional 
“mother-son” relationship is surely non- 
rational. What she is looking for all 
through the play is an occasion on which 
she may resolve the conflict. 


But the play affords no such occasion. 
Every situation is a repetition of past 
crises in which she has been defeated. 
She explains her unhappiness to Man- 
ders, just as she did years before. The 
answer is still “duty”—this time a duty 
to Oswald instead of his father. She 
hears the couple in the conservatory, 
but just as she had to condone Captain 
Alving’s illicit affairs or risk public ex- 
posure, so now her first impulse is to 
remain silent rather than to destroy 
what she thinks is Oswald’s idyllic mem- 
ory of his father. Later, although she 
has suggested that there is no rational 
objection to Oswald’s affair with Regina, 
she feels that she must speak rather than 
permit a violation of the traditional 
taboo against marriage between close 
relatives. Her decision to maintain tra- 
ditional decency under her own roof is 
analogous to her earlier decision to send 
Regina’s mother packing. 


Mrs. Alving merely repeats her old 
decisions because nothing has changed 
for her. As a young woman, she believed 
that tradition and individual happiness 
were absolute contradictories. As an 
older, more experienced woman, she 
holds this belief even more firmly. She 
feels, even more intensely, that in any 
decision she makes, she must reject 
either society or herself. Since every de- 
cision affects society, she must reject 
her personal desires now, just as she did 
earlier. Mrs. Alving understands the im- 


plications of every situation which occurs 
in the play, and knows immediately 
what she must do. She cannot act to 
cause or shape events so that she might 
either reconcile her contradictory de- 
sires, or gain new insight into them. Her 
interpreting of events can therefore not 
be a way of acting; it can only be what 
it seems: mere comment on the mean- 
ing of events. 

Obviously, Mrs. Alving is not a gar- 
rulous old lady who chatters for the sake 
of chatter. If she insists on commenting 
on the events, we must still ask ourselves 
why. There is at least one fairly obvious 
reason. Mrs. Alving must interpret the 
meaning of events to others because the 
meaning she sees is not at all obvious 
to anyone else. Pastor Manders believes 
that she displayed irresponsibility in 
sending Oswald away. To Mrs. Alving, 
sending Oswald away was the only way 
to preserve a traditional family relation- 
ship. Oswald believes that his disease is 
caused by his own dissoluteness. Mrs. 
Alving sees that his disease is the curse 
of tradition passing from one generation 
to another. Oswald believes that his 
affair with Regina presents his only 
hope for happiness and escape from 
madness. Mrs. Alving sees in it a repeti- 
tion of his father’s degeneracy. Oswald 
sees only that Mrs. Alving has driven 
Regina from him; Mrs. Alving believes 
that she has saved him from the corrup- 
tion of incest. 


Mrs. Alving’s interpretations of events 
differ radically from those of the other 
characters because hers are based on 
experiences which she alone has had. 
None of the other characters have been 
so dominated by tradition nor suffered 
such self-denial as she has. Until the 
events of the play, no one has even been 
aware of Mrs. Alving’s suffering. Indeed, 
she has taken good care that it should 
remain secret. But Mrs. Alving is con- 
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vinced that her experience has taught 
her the truth about tradition. She knows 
that she cannot act to alleviate her suf- 
fering. At best, she can only point out 
the lesson of her experience. 


Significantly, no one is much inter- 
ested in Mrs. Alving’s observations. 
True, Manders shows _ considerable 
shock when he learns of Captain A\l- 
ving’s depravity, but he is shocked at 
the scandal of the situation; his basic 
attitude toward tradition remains un- 
changed. Oswald is hardly affected by 
her disclosure of his father’s sins. He 
calmly announces that his father’s past 
has no meaning for him. When Regina 
learns that she is Oswald’s half-sister, she 
is noticeably unmoved; her only com- 
ments are that she has been cheated of 
an inheritance, and that she does not 
wish to care for an invalid. Even Mrs. 
Alving’s attempt to rescue Oswald from 
incest evokes from him only the response 
that Regina would gladly have admin- 
istered his morphia. 


There is a good reason why Mrs. Al- 
ving’s comments have no effect on any- 
one. Her comments are useless. Nothing 
she says can possibly change Mander’s 
sanctimonious attitude, for he does not 
believe in the validity of individual de- 
sires. She can neither save Oswald's 
sanity through talk, nor can she help 
him face courageously the prospect of 
madness. The one time her talk has any 
effect, it merely heightens the general 
misery. She does prevent Oswald from 
going off with Regina—but not because 
of the moral implications she expounds. 
She thwarts the affair merely because 
Regina is too selfish to care for an 
invalid. 

Mrs. Alving’s talk does not enable her 
to act in a crisis. When she must decide 
whether or not to administer the poison 
to Oswald, she cannot reach a decision. 
Reason tells her that as an enlightened 


woman, she could give Oswald a merci- 
ful way out of his hopeless situation. But 
tradition tells her that as a mother she 
cannot kill her son. Because she accepts 
both reason and tradition, she stands 
frozen, unable to act, as Oswald begs 
insanely for the sun. 


If Mrs. Alving’s talk in no way af- 
fects anyone, what function can it have? 
There is only one possibility left. The 
statements must amount merely to ex- 
planations of Mrs. Alving’s inner con- 
flict. Since she is torn by absolutely 
conflicting desires, it is quite appropriate 
and necessary that Ibsen have her ex- 
plain her inner state. She cannot act; 
therefore she cannot reveal her feelings 
and thoughts through action. If the 
audience is to understand her inner 
struggle, Ibsen has no choice but to have 
her explain it directly. Since without 
that struggle, the play is nothing, Mrs. 
Alving’s primary function must be to 
state directly to the audience what the 
events mean to her. 


II 


Despite the many indications of Ib- 
sen’s failure to dramatize his ideas, many 
astute critics have interpreted Ghosts as 
being essentially dramatic.? Since most 
of these critics are intelligent, sensitive 
men, their interpretation must be under- 
standable with reference to the technical 
qualities of the play. Among the tech- 
niques used in Ghosts, there are four 


2See, for example, Eric Bentley, “Ibsen, 
Pro and Con,” In Search of Theater (New York, 
1953), PP- 344-355; John Northam, Ibsen’s Dra- 
matic Method (London, 1953), pp. 15-38. Otto 
Heller has gone so far as to place Ghosts with 
“the great tragedies in the world’s literature.” 
Otto Heller, Ibsen, Plays and Problems (Boston, 
1912), p. 176. See also A. E. Zucker, Ibsen, The 
Master Builder (New York, 1929), p. 177. Zuck- 
er says that Ghosts “would, as Georg Brandes 
had written some time previously, forever link 
the names of Ibsen with that of Sophocles.” See 
also Halvdan Koht, The Life of Ibsen, Vol. I 
(New York, 1931). 
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which perhaps help most to explain why 
critics often consider the play to be 
essentially dramatic. These four tech- 
niques may be called: 1) consistency, 
2) concentration, 3) visual reinforce- 
ment, and 4) interspersion of direct state- 
ments. Although much of the play’s 
power derives from Ibsen’s success at 
using several or even all of these tech- 
niques simultaneously, for the purpose 
of analysis we will deal briefly with one 
at a time. 


By contrasting the ending of Pillars 
of Society and Doll’s House with the 
ending of Ghosts, we can see the much 
greater consistency of the latter play. 
Bernick, Nora and Mrs. Alving each 
have a traditional self and an emanci- 
pated self. The traditional self is re- 
flected in their acceptance of the com- 
munity’s anti-individualistic dictates. 
The emancipated self is reflected in their 
revolt from community standards. To 
resolve these conflicting aspects of their 
personalities, Bernick, Nora and Mrs. 
Alving need to act in a way which satis- 
fies both parts of themselves, one in 
which the traditional self is dominated 
by the emancipated self and employed 
in its service. The ending of Pillars of 
Society supposedly shows that Bernick 
has found a way of reconciling reason 
and tradition; but what it actually shows 
is that he has rejected the traditional 
part of himself. The same inconsistency 
is true in the ending of A Doll’s House: 
while the ending is supposed to show 
Nora achieving the freedom from her 
husband which will theoretically allow 
her to fulfill herself, it actually shows 
her rejecting her traditional self, thus 
making any reconciliation impossible for 
her. Bernick 
Nora are supposedly taking positive ac- 


Thus, whereas both and 
tion, they are actually engaging in nega- 
tion. By avoiding the reversals of Pillars 
of Society and A Doll’s House, Ibsen 


achieves in Ghosts a consistent if sombre 
ending. The final scene is supposed to 
show Mrs. Alving as fragmented, and it 
does show precisely that. Torn between 
the dictates of the community and those 
of her own reason, Mrs. Alving stands 
unable to act. 


The consistency of Ghosts also reveals 
its concentration. The play illustrates 
one central idea: the destruction which 
inevitably results because of the impos- 
sibility of reconciling community and 
individual values. Both Pillars of Society 
and A Doll’s House deal with two central 
ideas, which are related only by associa- 
tion. Until their final acts, the emphasis 
in both plays is on illustrating the self- 
destruction resulting from conformity 
to community values. But in the final 
act of each play. Ibsen shifts his em- 
phasis to the fulfillment resulting from 
actions based on private values. In 
Ghosts, he raises a problem, while in 
Pillars of Society and A Doll’s House he 
both raises a problem and offers an an- 
swer to it. The split emphasis in th 
latter two plays contributes to the rela 
tive loss of concentration and theatrical 
power. 


Ibsen achieves the focus of Ghosts in 
several important ways besides limiting 
the scope of his subject. For one thing, 
he limits the number of his characters 
and makes every one of them count as 
an individual. In a sense there are no 
minor characters in Ghosts. Ibsen has 
stripped away the children and servants 
of A Doll’s House, not to mention the 
community of Pillars of Society. Since 
he can concentrate on a few characters, 
Ibsen is able to illustrate his theme with 
bold and exaggerated strokes, a process 
which in itself is theatrical and gives 
the characters a dramatic-like intensity. 
Each character is so exaggerated that he 
consistently illustrates one facet of Ib- 
sen’s theme. Unlike Nora, Mrs. Alving 
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is not partly a comic, naive character 
and partly a woman of mature insight. 
She is a mature woman of the world 
from start to finish. Even the “comic” 
characters in Ghosts are consistent and 
reinforce the concentrated power of the 
play. In all of the social problem plays, 
including the more serious ones like A 
Doll’s House and Ghosts, there are comic 
elements. But in Ghosts, unlike A Doll’s 
House, the comic tone does not vie for 
dominance with the serious tone. As 
comic figures, Engstrand and Manders 
engage in such grotesque or exagger- 
ated actions that they themselves exag- 
gerate the seriousness of the _ issues 
rather than furnishing comic relief from 
them. 


and concentration are 
also reinforced by visual suggestion in 
Ghosts more successfully than in any of 
Ibsen’s previous, problem plays. The 
gloomy landscape and constant rain 
seem to reinforce Mrs. Alving’s con- 
finement. The setting thus seems to 
become an active agent which, along 
with the other agents that restrict her, 
helps to make plausible the difficulties 
she has in freeing herself from restraint. 
Her physical confinement also helps to 
emphasize the necessity of her finding 
freedom within herself. A connection 
between the agents which oppose Mrs. 
Alving and the setting is drawn in the 
first lines of the play. The physically 
and morally deformed Engstrand is as- 
sociated with the rain; it is his element. 
\s he tries to enter the house, Regina 
says to him: “Stay where you are. The 
rain is dripping off you.” He answers: 
“God’s good rain, my girl.” Regina re- 
torts: “The Devil’s own rain, that’s what 
it is!”’® Engstrand’s physical deformity is 
another example of how visual sugges- 


Consistency 


tions reinforce the main theme. Just as 


8 Henrik Ibsen, Fleven Plays (New York), 
Pp. af 


the disease of Oswald and his father be- 
comes associated with the moral deform- 
ity in society which restricts fredom, so 
does Engstrand’s club-foot become as- 
sociated with his deep depravity. While 
Oswald’s disease is not visually presented 
and Engstrand’s clubfoot is, both the 
disease and the deformity function in 
much the same way: they both illustrate 
the depravity of society and reinforce 
such implications of that theme as the 
inheritance of the parent’s sins by the 
children. Like the club foot, all the im- 
portant visual elements illustrate and 
extend the implications of the central 
theme by cross reference. A striking ex- 
ample of this visual cross reference tech- 
nique is provided by the glare from the 
burning orphanage. At least three im- 
portant thematic strains are “collected” 
in this one device: 


1. Through its association with Engstrand and 
Lt. Alving, the burning orphanage recalls 
the theme of depravity in society. Engstrand 
both builds and destroys the orphanage 
which has been dedicated to the false mem- 
ory of Lt. Alving. 

2. Because burning has previously been asso- 
ciated with the relationship between Oswald 
and his father, the burning orphanage re- 
calls the theme of the inheritance of sin. 
Oswald’s most vivid memory of his father 
is the childhood incident in which his father 
made him ill by letting him smoke a cigar. 
When we first see Oswald, he is smoking a 
pipe, a detail Ibsen emphasized in the stage 
direction.4 Later when Oswald smokes a 
cigar, the visual suggestion again recalls his 
likeness to his father (also suggested in his 
relationship with Regina) and the danger 
which threatens him because of that like- 
ness. Oswald himself later explicitly states 
these implications. He says: “Everything will 


4See John Northam, p. 63. Although North- 
am’s interpretations of visual suggestion as a 
wholly dramatic technique is at odds with our 
interpretation of the play, he does build a 
clear case for the visual cross reference tech- 
niques in Ibsen’s prose plays. For Ghosts, see 
PP. 59, 75. See also Eric Bentley, op. o-} $51, 
and Bentley, “Ghosts,” The Play: A Critical 
Anthology (New York, 1951). 
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be burnt up; nothing will be left that is in 
memory of my father. Here am I being 
burnt up, too.”5 

§. The glare from the burning orphanage is 
also associated with a whole string of con- 
trasts between light and darkness that il- 
lustrates and extends the implications of 
the central theme. The dark, gloomy set 
comes to stand for the restrictiveness, hypo- 
crisy and depravity of society which enclose 
Mrs. Alving. At home in the gloom and 
rain, Engstrand comes to stand for the 
most vicious qualities of the dark world 
which surrounds her. Many of the steps 
in the process of her enlightenment are 
marked by visual suggestions of light or 
burning. Evil comes to light for Mrs. Al- 
ving both figuratively and literally. When 
she sees Oswald smoking a pipe she begins 
to recognize his likeness to his father. When 
the orphanage burns she sees more clearly 
than before that she has allowed evil to 
rule her. When Oswald is stricken and calls 
for the sun, her enlightenment is complete. 
But, as always for her, enlightenment does 
not allow her to cope with evil; it reveals 
to her only that evil is overwhelming. 


Without underestimating the impor- 
tance of Ibsen’s consistency, concentra- 
tion and visual reinforcement, we may 
justly say that the technique which per- 
haps best helps to camouflage the essen- 
tially illustrative nature of Ghosts and 
gives the events the appearance of action 
is that technique we have called inter- 
spersion of direct statements. Unlike 
the heroes or heroines of Ibsen’s Roman- 
tic plays, Mrs. Alving does not engage 
in long monologues about the meanings 
which events have for her. In keeping 
with the realistic conception of Ghosts, 
Ibsen has Mrs. Alving state her insights 
about the meaning of past or present 
events as part of her “natural” conversa- 
tions with other characters. In this way 
direct statement is interspersed through- 
out the play, rather than being pre- 
sented as lumps of information. 

Ibsen’s skill at unobtrusively inter- 
spersing information necessary for an un- 


5 Ibsen, Eleven Plays, p. 162. 
¢ Northam, pp. 64, 68-70. 


derstanding of events—a skill well illus- 
trated in Ghosts—has gained him the 
admiration of many critics, playwrights, 
and teachers of playwriting.? Having 
long pronounced anathema on direct ex- 
position of the type practiced by Scribe,* 
these devotees of the craft of playwrit- 
ing point to Ibsen as the inventor and 
successful practitioner of unobtrusive 
and dramatic expository technique. 
Typical of the praise given Ibsen for 
this accomplishment is that offered by 
Clayton Hamilton: 


When Ibsen, in his twenties, was serving his 
apprenticeship in the provincial town of Ber- 
gen, Scribe was the most important of his 
teachers. It took the great Norwegian master 
more than thirty years to develop a new meth- 
od by which the necessary exposition of a play 
should not be delivered in a lump at the out- 
set, but should be apportioned throughout the 
entire composition. Ibsen, at any moment, 
would expound only so much as was necessary 
for an immediate understanding of the fol- 
lowing episode, he would tuck in one or two 
expository passages that might be needed for 
a rapid comprehension of the subsequent 
scene; and so on, until the very ending of the 
play ... It was Ibsen who first conceived the 
subtle possibility of so disguising an explan- 
atory speech that the audience would not sus- 
pect that its purpose was expository.? 


Although well-deserved, such praise as 
this is very misleading. For even when 
it does not explicitly say so, it implies 
that disguised explanatory statements 
are more dramatic than are undisguised 
ones. In other words, such praise often 


7 The avoidance of any direct exposition is 
almost a platitude among those rules of play- 
writing codified in the multitude of primers 
and texts devoted to the craft. See, for example, 
Kenneth McGowan, A Primer of Playwriting 
(New York, 1951), pp. 145-147; Clayton Ham- 
ilton, So You’re Writing a Play (Boston, 1935), 
Pp. 245, 247; Percival Wilde, The Craftsman- 
ship of the One-Act Play (New York, i951), 
pp. 117-127. 

8 Scribe commonly has characters who offer 
the audience a “lump” of information. His 
servants are noted for the frankness with which 
they discuss the history of the household in 
which they are employed as they dust the furn- 
iture. 

8Clayton Hamilton, p. 246. 
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implies that undramatic exposition can 
be transformed into action merely by 
apportioning it throughout the play. 
This is obviously not true; although ap- 
portionment often makes explanatory 
statements less obtrusive and therefore 
less disturbing to the experienced play- 
goer, Mere apportionment, no matter 
how well done, cannot render undra- 
matic explanatory statements dramatic. 


To conclude that Ghosts is essentially 
dramatic because Ibsen distributes his 
explanatory statements in many short 
conversations throughout the play, rather 
than presenting them as obvious exposi- 
tion, is to confuse incomplete explana- 
tion with suspense. The mere fact that 
Mrs. Alving takes nearly the whole of 
the last act to explain to Oswald the 
truth about his father does not make 
her explanation any more essentially 
dramatic than if it were given in one 
long monologue. True, by distributing 
his explanation, Ibsen does “keep us 
hanging.” Until we have all the infor- 
mation, we cannot understand the sit- 
uation. But we are simply waiting for 
the necessary additional data; we are 
not waiting to see what Mrs. Alving will 
do. Ibsen has, unfortunately, amply 
illustrated both what Mrs. Alving must 
do and how Oswald will react prior to 
her explanation. We are actually in the 
grip of the old melodrama device of 
withheld information. Ibsen uses this 
device so cleverly that we tend to con- 
fuse the illusion of action with action. 


A careful examination of the plot re- 
veals that almost all sense of progres- 
sion comes from just such subtly dis- 
guised Scribean devices. If Ibsen had 
depended on the pressure of events to 
move the plot forward, the play would 
have been forced to end in the first act. 
For, once Mrs. Alving has explained her 
marriage to Pastor Manders, the play 
has nowhere to go. Ibsen solves the prob- 


~~ 


lem by the old device of overheard con- 
versation. He glosses over this blatant 
coincidence by immediately concentrat- 
ing on the philosophical implications of 
the situation. But again, in Act II, he 
finds himself at a point where the action 
should logically stop. Mrs. Alving de- 
cides to remain silent about Regina’s 
origin. This decision would seem to 
eliminate any conflict between Oswald 
and his mother. In order to keep the 
play moving, Ibsen depends on another 
device—the unexpected confession. Os- 
wald, without any immediate motiva- 
tion, suddenly decides to tell his mother 
about his illness. Again Ibsen disguises 
the happy timing of the confession by 
concentrating on the implication of Os- 
wald’s illness. Regina’s parentage is an- 
other example of a converted Scribean 
device. The secret of her ancestry seems 
dangerously close to Scribe’s heroines of 
mysterious origin and hidden identity. 


Ibsen’s use of such artificial conven- 
tions is not as objectionable as Scribe’s 
use of them for two reasons. First, al- 
though Ibsen may lean on Scribe to 
solve his technical problems, he does not 
employ Scribe to solve his philosophical 
problems. For where Scribe used with- 
held information, confessions and mis- 
taken identity to bring about “happy” 
endings in the face of insoluble prob- 
lems, Ibsen uses them merely to keep 
moving his serious and honest discus- 
sions of important contemporary prob- 
lems. Second, Scribe used his devices to 
give an auditnce artificial thrills. Ibsen 
tries to associate some _ philosophical 
meaning with the devices. Ibsen is in- 
terested not in the intrigue potential of 
an overheard conversation, but in the 
meaning of the conversation for Mrs. 
Alving. 


Here, then, is the major difference be- 
tween Ibsen and Scribe. Unlike Scribe, 
Ibsen is concerned with the ethical and 
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we may say the universal significance of 
events. His is a philosophical mind. In 
Scribe’s exposition we are given more 
facts than interpretation, in Ibsen’s more 
interpretation than facts. Ibsen’s inten- 
tions are much more serious than are 
Scribe’s, but seriousness does not make 
Ibsen’s explanatory statements dramatic, 
nor his coincidences more than disguises 
for basic inaction. All these devices are 
essentially undramatic because Ibsen's 
conception of their function is essen- 
tially undramatic. 


Mrs. Alving’s speeches give a convinc- 
ing impression of action, because they 
are appropriate to at least one side of 
her personality. As an emancipated 
woman, one of her important functions 
is that of thinker; she must analyze and 
interpret experience. Her explanations 
therefore seem to be a natural and con- 
sistent way of acting. But Mrs. Alving’s 
constant reasoning is not always a deeply 
appropriate response. She constantly 
finds herself in situations which demand 
that she also function as a mother. 
These situations demand intuitive emo- 
tional action as well as logical analysis. 
Mrs. Alving’s ability to resolve her con- 
flict is therefore sharply limited by her 
own response to her problems. Certainly 
Ibsen is aware of her limitations. The 
point he makes in the climax is that 
reason is an inadequate guide for Mrs. 
Alving’s conduct. Nowhere is Ibsen’s 
conscientious consistency more evident 
than in his accepting the limitations of 
his character by leaving her problem 
unsolved. 


But Ibsen’s consistency in showing his 
heroine’s inability to act reveals a deep- 
seated inconsistency in his own concept 
of drama. He has constructed the events 
of his play so that no action is possible. 
He has created a heroine whose own 
awareness and response to the events ren- 
der even the attempt to act impossible. 


He has even posed a central conflict 
which amounts to a dilemma. Neither 
alternative way of acting is desirable, 
nor, since the alternatives are mutually 
exclusive, can they be combined into a 
satisfactory solution. Ibsen has, in other 
words, conceived a conflict in which, 
from the outset, the opposing forces are 
so absolutely balanced that stasis is in- 
evitable. Ibsen is, then, attempting to 
express in drama a basically undramatic 
problem. 


Let us make no mistake: Ghosts is un- 
dramatic, not because the conflict is in- 
soluble, but because the protagonist 
knows from the beginning that it is in- 
soluble. Both Shaw and Chekov have 
used insoluble problems as themes. But 
in Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard, the 
characters learn that they cannot save 
the orchard only because they try to save 
it. In Shaw’s Heartbreak House, too, 
the characters learn that there are no 
longer any community values only by 
trying to establish common values. Shaw 
and Chekov, in other words, dramatize 
the search leading to discovery. When 
they reach the moment of stasis in which 
the characters can no longer act, the 
play ends. Mrs. Alving had reached 
stasis years before. She knows she is 
defeated. Ibsen, then, should have dram- 
atized Mrs. Alving’s first revolt. We 
can fairly say that he chose the undra- 
matic rather than the dramatic moment. 
He is trying to present, through a medi- 
um which requires action, a situation 
in which no action is possible. 


Just as a close examination of the 
interspersal of direct statements and con- 
sistency in Ghosts reveals Ibsen’s dram- 
aturgical dilemma, so also is that di- 
lemma revealed by an examination of 
the other two important techniques by 
which the play gains much of its power. 
Both concentration and visual rein- 
forcement in Ghosts are also essentially 
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direct statement techniques. Concentra- 
tion on the negative results of Mrs. Al- 
ving’s dilemma to the exclusion of the 
affirmation presented in the two pre- 
vious plays does not turn the characters 
in Ghosts into active agents. If any- 
thing, such concentration emphasizes the 
impossibility of action in the world of 
the play. 

The visual reinforcement also empha- 
sizes the essential inaction of Ghosts. 
Ibsen intersperses visual symbols just as 
he intersperses direct statement. In fact, 
the visual devices have the same func- 
tion as do the statements; both are used 
primarily to reveal and to emphasize the 
meaning of events, that is, both are used 
to illustrate and to elaborate an idea. 
Like such key words as ghosts, the im- 
portant visual devices—such as Oswald’s 
pipe, his cigar, and the burning orphan- 
age—function primarily as an excuse to 
start 2 discussion about the relationship 
of the past to the present. Thus, for ex- 
ample, just after Oswald enters smoking 
a pipe, Manders say to Mrs. Alving: 
“When Oswald came in at that door 
with the pipe in his mouth, I thought 
for the moment it was his father in the 
flesh.”*® Mrs. Alving resists this inter- 
pretation of the event, and she and Man- 
ders engage in a discussion about its 
pros and cons. The point is that no one, 
including Ibsen, is interested in either 
the pipe or Oswald; they are interested 
only in the ideas of which the pipe and 
Oswald remind them. In other words, 
they are interested only in the associa- 
tions that things or people have for 
them. Discussion about the ideas asso- 
ciated with visual devices does not lead 
to action any more than did discussion 
about ideas associated with non-visual 
devices like the “ghosts.”” As a matter 
of fact, the references to “light” or 
“burning” emphasize the essentially ide- 


1¢ Ibsen, Eleven Plays, p. 114. 


ational progression of the play. The 
most important conflict in the play is 
that between Mrs. Alving’s striving for 
enlightenment and her resistance to it. 
She does not want to accept the fact 
that she has been overwhelmed by the 
forces of evil. As she becomes more and 
more enlightened, she more and more 
clearly recognizes the inevitability of de- 
feat. The visual devices thus function 
primarily to illustrate how impossible it 
is for her to act.** Thus, like Ibsen’s 
other techniques, visual reinforcement 
succeeds in some measure in disguising 
the essentially direct statement or illus- 
trative function of the events while 
being itself essentially a direct statement 
technique. 


Ill 


We can perhaps now see more clearly 
why Ghosts is both a remarkable and a 
deeply flawed play. In spite of the fact 
that Ghosts deals with an essentially un- 
dramatic situation, Ibsen keeps it going 
for three undeniably interesting acts. 
The play holds our attention partly be- 
cause Ibsen devised a number of superb- 
ly subtle disguises for inaction. But Ib- 
sen’s skill as both thinker and rhetori- 
cian holds our attention more than his 
camouflage technique. The play. may 
be undramatic, but it is not simple- 
minded. It deals with one of the central 
problems of modern man, and it deals 
with the problem honestly. Ibsen does 
not avoid the pessimistic implications of 
his situation, nor does he make the prob- 
lem less complex than it actually is. He 
also presents his ideas in an interesting 
and vivid manner. Mrs. Alving is an in- 
telligent, admirable woman. She ex- 
presses herself both directly and tactful- 


11 This fluctuation of the visual devices is 
implicit in the climax of the play. With its 
tableau form, the climax exemplifies Ibsen’s 
tendency in the play to reduce action to a vis- 
ual illustration of inaction. 
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ly. If we cannot participate in her ex- 
perience, we can at least regret that such 
a fine woman should be defeated. 


But in spite of Ibsen’s skill and serious 
intentions, the play remains undramatic, 
because Ibsen could not present action; 
he could present only talk about action. 
And since he had no action, neither his 
symbols nor his visual devices could 
emerge from action. They could only 
occasion direct statements. 


Yet, Ibsen was probably sincere when 
he declared that Ghosts was free of direct 
statement. For to Ibsen, direct state- 
ment was “[an] ... opinion . . . which 
can be laid to the account of the au- 
thor.” He was apparently thinking of 


those speeches, so common in polemics, 
where a character urges upon the audi- 
ence a course of action advocated by the 
author. Ibsen’s difficulty was that his 
concept of direct statement was too nar- 
row. For, as we have seen, direct state- 
ment is any kind of explanatory device 
which is not itself action. Because 
Ghosts deals with a situation which de- 
nies the possibility of action, everything 
in the play from Mrs. Alving’s character 
to the symbols and events is a form of 
direct statement. Ibsen’s dilemma pre- 
vented him from achieving an _ essen- 
tially dramatic form in Ghosts. He 
wanted to express through the medium 
of drama something which drama could 
not express. 
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JAMES BURGH AND THE ART OF SPEAKING 


DONALD E. HARGIS 
University of California at Los Angeles 


AMES BURGH, an educator, the 

headmaster of an academy at Stoke 
Newington, England, was more interest- 
ed in education and in political philos- 
ophy than he was in speech. Neverthe- 
less, the theories of delivery which he 
enunciated in 1762 in The Art of Speak- 
ing usually are considered in inquiries 
into the elocutionary movement. His 
single work on speech, The Art of Speak- 
ing, with its seventh British edition by 
1792 and an American edition in 1775, 
has had a notable effect in shaping the 
theories of speech delivery.t. “He was 
read by Sheridan, paraphrased by Wal- 
ker, anthologized by Scott, pirated by 
an American publisher, quoted by Aus- 
tin, and recalled in one way or another 
by elocutionists for over a century.’ 
He was one of “the four early writers 
who gave the elocutionary movement its 
first distinctive framework.’’* Particular- 
ly, “Burgh’s philosophy and work influ- 
enced the conception of bodily action in 
delivery during the entire course of the 
elocutionary movement.”* His central 


1 James Burgh, The Art of Speaking (Lon- 
don, 1762), was the first edition of the work. 
It and numerous subsequent editions were pub- 
lished anonymously. See Mary M. Robb, Oral 
Interpretation of Literature in American Col- 
leges and Universities (New York, 1941), p. $7 
for a list of American editions. 

2 Frederick W. Haberman, “English Sources 
of American Elocution,” in A History of Speech 
Education in America, ed. by K. R. Wallace 
(New York, 1954), p. 114. Cf. W. M. Parrish, 
“The Burglarizing of Burgh, or the Case of 
the Purloined Passions,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXVIII_ (1952), 432; Robb, op. cit., 


P- 37- 

8 Frederick W. Haberman, “The Elocution- 
ary Movement in England, 1750-1850,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis (Cornell, 1947), p. 111. The 
other three writers were Thomas Sheridan, 
John Walker, and Joshua Steele. 

4 Ibid., p. 114. 


popularity lay in twelve pages in which 
he analyzed a number of “passions,” 
humours, sentiments, and intentions” as 
he believed that the voice and body ex- 
pressed them. 

The book included a forty-six page 
essay on the art of speaking and an ad- 
ditional 326 pages of selections for prac- 
tice. Probably it was inevitable that at- 
tention should have focused rather ex- 
clusively on Burgh’s description of the 
emotions with a veritable disregard for 
the remainder of the essay. The neat, 
business-like catalogue, which is the 
most strikingly original item in the vol- 
ume, embracing almost the entire area 
of emotional expression, provided a 
ready formula for one segment of de- 
livery. It was the magnet for Burgh’s 
contemporaries and for subsequent writ- 
ers and editors, who borrowed from it 
freely. The discursive nature of the 
remainder of the essay and the circum- 
stance that one-third of it is a rational- 
ization of the need for attention to de- 
livery, particularly by the clergy, have 
helped to relegate it to relative obscur- 
ity. Too, the specifications for the other 
aspects of delivery are so fragmentary 
that they failed to provide the itemized 
mechanical inventory which the devel- 
oping elocutionary movement demand- 
ed. However, in his treatise, in addition 
to the exposition of the emotions, Burgh 
justifies the book, evolves a philosophy 
of speech education, outlines a plan of 
study, and gives directions for certain 
other phases of delivery. To uncover 
Burgh’s basic philosophy and to clarify 
the confusion which has been com- 
pounded even by those who have probed 
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the passages on the emotions the most 
thoroughly is justification for inspecting 
the whole volume in detail. 


I. 


Burgh opened his dissertation by cir- 
cumscribing the area of rhetorical theory 
which he chose to cover. “I shall confine 
myself merely to what that prince of 
orators [Cicero] pronounced to be the 
first, second, and third part, or all that 
is most important in the art, viz. deliv- 
ery, comprehending what every gentle- 
man ought to be master of respecting 
gesture, looks, and command of voice.” 
He defended the exclusion of the other 
rhetorical elements on the ground “That 
delivery is incomparably the most im- 
portant part in public instruction, [ be- 
cause] very indifferent matter well de- 
livered will make a considerable impres- 
sion. But bad utterance will defeat the 
whole effect of the noblest composition 
ever produced.’’* “What we mean does 
not so much depend upon the words we 
speak, as on our manner of speaking 
them; and accordingly, in life, the great- 
est attention is paid to this, as expres- 
sive of what our words often give no in- 
dication of.’ 

His motivation for writing the book 
was three-fold: to outline a program of 
training in delivery for young men, to 
guide adults to master faults of delivery, 
and to motivate and aid the clergy in 
improving their delivery. As to the first 
objective, “To offer help toward the im- 
provement of youth in the useful and 
ornamental accomplishment of speaking 
properly their mother-tongue, is the de- 
sign of this publication . . . for exercis- 
ing youth in adapting their general man- 


5 James Burgh, The Art of Speaking (Lon- 
don, 1775), 4th ed., pp. B & 2. This edition is 
the one cited throughout this study. Burgh 
makes several references to Cicero, Quintilian, 
and the Ad Herennium. 

6 Ibid., p. 40. 

7 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 


ner of delivery to the spirit or humouw 
of the various matter they may have oc- 
casion to pronounce.”’* Burgh empha- 
sized the need for early training. “If 
there is not a foundation laid for it in 
the earlier part of life, there is no rea- 
sonable ground for expectation, that any 
great degree of skill in it should ever be 
attained. As it depends upon, and con- 
sists in practice, more than theory, it re- 
quires earlier initiation.’ 

Secondly, he was concerned about 
adults whose delivery was inadequate, 
for “there are instances enough of nat- 
ural defects surmounted, and eminent 
speakers formed by indefatigible dili- 
gence, in spite of them.”!° The purpose 
was not necessarily to train the public 
performer for, “Will he [the average 
man] never have occasion to read, in the 
company of his friends, a copy of verses, 
a passage of a book, or news-paper: . . . 
Cicero justly observes, that address in 
speaking is highly ornamental, as well 
as useful, even in private life.’ 

Too, Burgh was engrossed in refash- 
ioning the pulpit practices of the clergy. 
In his “powerful and eloquent denun- 
ciation of cold and apathetic preach- 
ing’? he attacked expressly the paucity 
of emotion in contemporary preaching. 
“They [the preachers] cannot win their 
[the audiences’] affections whilst the 
neglect all the natural means of work- 
ing upon the human passions . . . they 
cannot kindle in them that burning zeal 
which suits the most important of all in. 
terests, by talking to them with the cool- 
ness of a set of Stoic philosophers.’ 
He presumed that ministers had suffi. 


cient knowledge of theology, but because 


8 Ibid., p. 3. 

9 Ibid., p. 2. 

10 Ibid., p. 6. 

11 Jbid., p. 2. 

12 W. M. Parrish, “The Concept of ‘Natural- 
ness’,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVII 
(1951), 448. 

13 Burgh, op. cit., p. 34. 
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of their ineffectual, essentially unemo- 
tional, delivery, the churches were empty 
and their theology had no effect. 

The basic premises for the exposition 
of delivery were that delivery was an art 
which could be learned, that communi- 
cative delivery was derived from nature, 
that delivery must be meaningful and 
unaffected, and that delivery must not 
violate good taste and decorum. The 
very title, The Art of Speaking, suggests 
Burgh’s “art” approach. His thesis was 
that “If nature unassisted could form 
the eminent speaker, where were the use 
of art and culture; which yet no one pre- 
tends to question? Art is but nature im- 
proved upon and refined. And before 
improvement is applied, genius is but a 
mass of ore in the mine, without lustre, 
and without value, because unknown 
and unthought of.’"** “It is not enough 
as Quintilian says, to be a human crea- 
ture, to make a good speaker.”?5 The 
idea that delivery could be taught was 
fundamental to his philosophy, in which 
youths could be trained in school and 
adults later could be motivated to self- 
study in order to improve their delivery 
and, hence, their communication. 


The second tenet was that “From... 
nature, is to be deduced the whole art 
of speaking properly.’’?* “And every pub- 
lic speaker, who faithfully, and in a mas- 
terly manner, follows that universal 
guide, commands attention and appro- 
bation.”*7 While Burgh did not. define 
the “natural mode” precisely, obviously 
it was to be found in the vocal practices 
of the most capable speakers, those who 
communicated their ideas effectually. 
This proposed a right way, determined 
by nature (by the inherent structure and 
possible functioning of the vocal-physi- 


14 Ibid., p. 6. Apparently, for Burgh, “art” 
was synonymous with the mastery of technique. 

15 Ibid., p. 29. 

16 Ibid., p 12. 

17 Ibid., p. 28. 
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cal mechanism, by the character of the 
idea and emotion, and by the receptive 
capacity of the listener—affected both 
by communicative set or tradition and 
by the evocative potentiality of the vo- 
cal-physical cues), for the expression of 
all thought and feeling. Hence, it was 
possible by observation to discover the 
correct patterns of delivery for all ideas 
and emotions, to systematize those pat- 
terns, and to provide a scheme which 
could be imitated, thus assuring com- 
municative delivery. Too, the relation- 
ship between the “natural” and the 
“meaningful” was decidedly significant; 
what was observably meaningful in vo- 
cal-physical communication was nat- 
ural.1® Also, Burgh predicated a correla- 
tion between the natural and the con- 
versational. “And no person reads well, 
till he comes to speak what he sees in 
the book before him in the same natural 
manner as he speaks the thoughts, which 
arise in his own mind.”?® 


Thirdly, he developed a thesis, recur- 
rent in the essay, that “no one can read 
properly what he does not understand.”° 
“What ever of gesture, or exertion of 
voice, [speakers] use, they ought to ap- 


18 Two other definitions of “natural” help 
to make this point clear. “Implicit in the 
minds of the elocutionists was the sense of a 
mechanical order in nature. Thus they could 
claim that their rules and their systems repre- 
sented the order that is found in nature; they 
were ‘nature still, but nature methodized.’ The 
philosophy of the elocutionary movement was 
predominantly a mechanistic one.” Haberman, 
“The Elocutionary Movement,” op. cit., p. 50. 
“To the neoclassicist, this meant recognizing 
and expressing that which was typical and cus- 
tomary in nature and human experience. It 
meant performance governed by rules based up- 
on order, regularity, and patterns of common 
acceptance. It also meant that these rules were 
based upon proved models. This, in turn, in- 
dicates that imitation was a desirable, if not 
necessary, concomitant of training.” Daniel F. 
Vandraegen, “Thomas Sheridan and the Nat- 
ural School,” Speech Monographs, XX (1953). 
59 & 60. 

19 Burgh, op. cit., p. 8; cf. Haberman, “The 
Elocutionary Movement,” op. cit., p. 62. 

20 Burgh,” op. cit., p. 9. 
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pear plainly to be drawn into them by 
the importance, spirit, or humour, of the 
matter. If the speaker uses any arts of 
delivery, which appear plainly to be 
studied; the effect will be, that his awk- 
ward attempt to work upon the passions 
of his hearers, by means, of which he is 
not master, will render him odious and 
contemptible to them.”** Burgh epito- 
mized this principle in a barbed adage, 
“Above all things, the public speaker is 
never to forget that great rule, Ars est 
celare artem. Art, seen through, is ex- 
ecrable. [The highest art is to conceal 
art. |’? 


And, finally, interrelated with the pre- 
ceding premise, he believed that delivery 
should not violate good taste and de- 
corum. This implied “the power of dis- 
cerning and appreciating fitness, beauty, 
order, or whatever constitutes excel- 
lence” in communicative delivery. It 
shunned everything which was seeming- 
ly artificial, exaggerated, or affected. Yet 
Burgh did not suggest “that the speaker 
should conform to the decrees of socie- 
ty,”*3 to etiquette, as taste and decorum 
were to him something more than the 
mere mandates of politeness; they were 
founded in the universal, continuing 
dicta of nature. Nor were they con- 
formation to custom, as custom alone 
too often made “wrong right, and ab- 
surdity proper.”** The tasteful, decorous 
speaker must be in earnest, must be 
modest, must stay within “due bounds 
of vivacity and force,” and must shun 
anything which might make him “the 
object of ridicule.”** The salient en- 
deavor must be to avoid giving the im- 
pression of insincerity. Nature had fixed 
a compass of physical and vocal usage 


21 Ibid., p. 31. 

22 Ibid. lie 

23 Haberman, “The Elocutionary Movement,” 
op. cit., p. 62. 

24 Burgh, op. cit., p. 46. 

25 Ibid., pp. 29, 31, & 42. 


for meaningful delivery which if disre- 
garded would lead to inexpressiveness 
and uncommunicativeness and which if 
exceeded would lead to indecorum and 
lack of good taste. 


If. 


Burgh began the consideration of 
voice with a catalogue of common faults 
which he had observed, such as lisping, 
stammering, nasality, misarticulation, 
unnatural pitch level, improper volume, 
poor rate, inadequate jaw action, smack- 
ing lips, and rolling tongue. Basic to 
the study of vocal delivery, he assumed 
that “A natural genius for delivery sup- 
poses an ear; though it does not always 
suppose a musical ear.”?° Only selected 
vocal elements were investigated by him 
and no one of them thoroughly. 


He introduced the pause with this 
didactic declaration, ‘‘As soon as a child 
can read, without spelling . . . he ought 
to be taught the use of stops, and accus- 
tomed, from the beginning, to pay the 
same regard to them as to the words.”?’ 
But he posed a reservation to strict me- 
chanical usage. “The common rule, for 
holding them out to their just length, is 
too exact for practice, viz. that a comma 
is to be held the length of a syllable, 
a semicolon of two, a colon of three, and 
a period of four. In some cases, there 
is no stop to be made at a comma, as 
they are often put merely to render the 
sense clear. . . . It likewise often hap- 
pens, that the strain of the matter shows 
a propriety, or beauty, in holding the 
pause beyond the proper length of the 
stop.’’28 


His second point in regard to voice 
was relative to pitch level and pitch 
change. “Young readers are apt to get 


26 Ibid., p. 7. 
27 Ibid., p. 8. 
28 Ibid. 
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into a rehearsing kind of monotony,’?® 
which he classified as monotone; cant, 
a few notes rising and falling without 
variation; and chaunt, a style of half 
singing and half speaking. “All of these 
are unnatural, because the continually 
varying strain of the matter necessarily 
requires a continually varying series of 
sounds to express it.”*° For meaningful 
expression readers must use the “natural 
inflections of voice, which they use in 
| conversational] speaking, inflections... 
His 
final maxim was that the pitch should 
fall at the end of a declarative sentence 
and rise toward the end of a question. 


distinctly suited to the matter.’’*! 


Burgh prescribed a specific regulation 
for reading parenthetical material. “The 
matter contained in a parenthesis, or be- 
tween commas... and between brackets, 
is to be pronounced with a lower voice, 
and quicker than the rest, and with a 
short stop at the beginning, and end; 
that the hearer may perceive where the 
strain of the discourse breaks off, and 
where it is resumed.”*? His lone com- 
ment on rate was that most beginners 
spoke too rapidly and must be slowed 
down; although it also was possible to 
speak too slowly, a fault to be avoided. 
“For the hearers cannot but be disgusted 
and tired with listening much longer 
than is necessary, and losing precious 
time.””?8 

As to volume ‘a public speaker | was 
supposed to] accommodate his voice to 
the place, he speaks in, in such a man- 
ner as to fill it, and, at the same time 
not stun the hearers.”** Burgh coun- 
seled for variety of energy and referred 
to Cicero for the dictum “that a public 
speaker remit, from time to time, some- 


29 Ibid. 

0 Ibid, 

31 Ibid., pp. 8 & 2g. 
52 Ibid., p. 10. 

33 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 


what of the vehemence of his action, and 
not utter every passage with all the force 
he can; to set off, the more strongly, the 
more emphatical parts; . . . For if the 
speaker has uttered a weaker passage 
with all the energy he is master of, what 
is he to do, when he comes to the most 
pathetic parts?”’*> Also, ““key’’ was asso- 
ciated with energy, not 
“key” as used in music, but rather as 
starting at “a due pitch of loudness.” 
He warned that some persons incorrectly 
gave equal emphasis to each thing no 
matter how trifling it might be and di- 
rected that “there is some word, perhaps 
several, which are to be pronounced 
with a stronger accent, or emphasis, than 
the others.’’*° “The emphasis must, ac- 
cording to the intention of the speaker, 
be put upon that word, which signifies 
the point.”* 


volume and 


He advocated distinct articulation “so 
that every syllable shall be heard 
through the whole room, | with] the ac- 
cents .. . clear and articulate; every syl- 
lable standing off from that which is next 
to it, so that they might be numbered as 
they proceed.”** His lone rule for pro- 
nunciation was that “false or provincial 
accents are to be guarded against, or 
corrected. The manner of pronouncing, 
which is usual among people of educa- 
tion, who are natives of the metropolis, 
is, in every country, the standard.”* 


Apart from the particulars of bodily 
action included under emotional expres- 
sion, Burgh made few references to it. 
He listed faults like shrugging, swaying, 
raising eyebrows, and making faces, but 
suggested definitely only that “the eyes 


35 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 

86 Ibid., p. 10. At this point Burgh justified 
his practice of placing all of the emphatical 
words, both in his essay and in the selections, 
in italics in order “to make sure of edifying 
the reader.” 

37 Ibid., p. 9g. 

88 Ibid., p. 10 & 29. 

39 Ibid., p. 12. 
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are not to be rolled, cast down, or fixed 
at a point; the arms are not to be thrown 
around needlessly, pocketed, or held at 
the sides; nor is the head to be held in 
one position or nodded regularly for 
emphasis.”*° He believed that “there is 
no part of the man, that has not its 
proper attitude.”* And, “A judicious 
speaker is the master of such a variety 
of decent and natural motion, and has 
such a command of attitude, that he will 
not be long enough in one posture to 
offend the eye of the spectator. The 
matter . . . will suggest the propriety of 
changing from time to time, his look, 
his posture, his motion.’’* 


Il. 


Burgh’s rationale for his inventory of 
emotion lay in the assumption that “Na- 
ture has given to every emotion of the 
mind its proper outward expression, in 
such manner, that what suited one, can- 
not, by any means, be accommodated to 
another.”** This postulated a universal, 
_ recognizable, natural pattern of mani- 
festation for each emotion and a mutual! 
exclusiveness of physical and vocal sign 
between the various states. He contin- 
ued, “Every part of the human frame 
contributes to express the passions and 
emotions of the mind, and to shew, in 
general, its present state.”** This he il- 


40 Ibid., p. 31. 

41 Ibid., p. 30. 

42 Ibid., p. 31. “Propriety,” as used here, 
refers to rightness or correctness in terms of 
meaning and not manners. Burgh’s only re- 
mark on personal adjustment was that the 
student should read in front of the class to give 
himself courage. p. 10. 

43 Ibid., p. 12. 

44 Ibid., p. 13. This distinction between pas- 
sion and emotion is common to the 18th cen- 
tury and is given typical definition by Thomas 
Sheridan. “An emotion is an internal motion 
or agitation of the mind, when it passes away 
without raising desire; and when desire is 
raised, the motion or agitation is denominated 
a passion. By desire is meant that internal im- 
pulse which makes us proceed to action.” The 
Art of Reading (London, 1781), p. 306. 


lustrated by examples of the actions of 
different parts of the body in the ex- 
pression of specific emotional states and 
warned that there were degrees of 
strength of feeling dictated by sense and 
that “the action, in expressing the vari- 
ous humours and passions . . . is to be 
suited to the age, sex, condition, and 
circumstances of the character.’’*® Also, 
he conceded “Mixed passions, o1 
emotions of the mind, require a mixed 
expression”; and he used pity—grief 
plus love—as an example.‘ 

The ultimate design was “to properly 
apply, and in a masterly manner, the 
almost endless various external expres- 
sions of the different passions and emo- 
tions of the mind, for which nature has 
so curiously fitted the human frame.” 


And though it may be alleged, that some of 
these passions, or humours, are such, as hardly 
ever come in the way of a speaker at the bar, 
in the pulpit, or either house of parliament, it 
does not therefore follow, that the labour of 
studying and practising the proper ways of ex- 
pressing them is useless. On the contrary, every 
speaker will find his account in enlarging his 
sphere of practice. . . . The orator may not 
have actual occasion to express anger, jealousy, 
malice, and some few others of the more violent 
passions, for which I have here given rules. 
But he will, by applying his organs of elocution 
to express them, acquire a masterly ease and 
fluency, in expressing those he has actually 
occasion to express.48 


But, having become proficient in such 
expression, “A correct ~peaker does not 


45 Haberman, thesis, op. cit., pp. 126-7, 
128, says “This conception asserts . . . that all 
sentiments are universal, that they are felt to 
a certain degree of poignancy by all people. 
that they are expressed by all in precisely the 
same manner .. . they err in believing that 
these sentiments are always expressed in the 
same manner, thus leaving nothing to individ- 
uality or to context.” Burgh, op. cit., p. 27, 
asserts that they are felt in different degrees by 
different people, that different persons express 
them differently, and that they vary in expres- 
sion according to context. 

46 Burgh, p. 27. 

47 Ibid., p. 28. 

48 Ibid., p. 27. Burgh’s original form is kept 
in this passage to illustrate his use of italics 
throughout the book for the emphatical words 
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make a movement of limb, or feature, 
for which he has not a reason.’’** And 
this echoed Burgh’s basic premise for all 
of the art of speaking as well as for emo- 
tional expression, “Art, seen through, is 
execrable.” 


The immediate preface to the twelve 
page delineation of the emotions stated, 
“The following are, I believe, the prin- 
ciple passions, humours, sentiments, and 
intentions, which are to be expressed by 
speech and action. And I hope it will 
be allowed by the reader, that it is nearly 
in the following manner, that nature ex- 
presses them.’’°° Variously it has been 
asserted that from seventy-six to one 
hundred emotions were described.*t The 
stumbling block, however, to an accurate 
tally stems from Burgh’s confusion; his 
headings were not mutually exclusive, 
and he occasionally outlined more than 
one emotion under a single label. Yet 
there were specific, separate listings for 
seventy-nine, ranging from tranquillity 
to death; and, in addition, he included 
the names of twenty-eight other emo- 
tions. Of this latter group, four were 
either a positive or a negative approach 
to an emotion, as for example, “dismiss- 
ing” was partitioned into “dismissing 
with pleasure” and “dismissing with dis- 
pleasure”; while three main headings 
were divided into distinctive subtypes, as 
“affectation” into “affectation of learn- 
ing, of piety, and of beauty.” On the 
basis of these divisions the number of 
the emotions on his list would be in- 


49 Ibid., p. 28. 

50 Ibid., p. 14. Standard dictionary defini- 
tions of Burgh’s four terms suggest the broad 
area which he intended to cover. Passion: vio- 
lent or intense emotion: humour: state of mind, 
mood; sentiment: mental attitude, thought, or 
judgment permeated or prompted by feeling; 
intention: a determination to act in a certain 
way. 

51 Cf. Haberman, “English Sources,” op. cit., 
p. 114; Robb, op. cit., p. 38; Vandraegen, op. 
cit., p. 60; and Parrish, “Burglarizing of Burgh,” 
op. cit., 483- 


creased to eighty-six. Finally, twenty- 
one extra terms were used, such as “grav- 
ity, or seriousness,” but as each was in- 
tended as a direct synonym for a main 
heading, they should not be included in 
a tally. 

It would be a misconception to assume 
that even eighty-six real emotions were 
depicted, for Burgh, himself, specified 
that he was particularizing “the prin- 
ciple passions, humours, sentiments, and 
intentions,” which terms encompassed a 
broader area than can be allowed con- 
temporaneously under the designation 
“emotion.” At least nine of the descrip- 
tions were of purely physical states, such 
as “fatigue” and “death”; while another 
set of nine, like “inquiry” or “‘attention,” 
was of attitudes which do not of neces- 
sity have emotional components. Ap- 
proximately nineteen borderline cases, 
as “promising” and “inviting,” are such 
that they may or may not have emo- 
tional implications, depending upon the 
situation. And, finally, a group of elev- 
en, like “teaching” or “explaining” in 
truth generally have no emotional as- 
pects. Hence, the catalogue as such in- 
cluded physical states, attitudes, feelings, 
and simple acts of living (Burgh’s inten- 
tions), as well as emotions. 

Scholars who have examined The Art 
of Speaking most thoroughly give a con- 
fusing account of the minutiae of the 
sketches. One asserts that they encom- 
passed “attitudes, looks, gestures, and 
language”; another, “gesture and voice”; 
and a third, only “body.’’®? It is errone- 
ous to conclude that a detailed descrip- 
tion of each emotion is given or even 
that the bodily action is thoroughly de- 
lineated. In actuality, Burgh’s specifica- 


52 Cf. Haberman, “English Sources,” op. cit., 
p. 114; Warren Guthrie, “The Development of 
Rhetorical Theory in America 1635-1850—V. 
The Elocution Movement—England,” Speech 
Monographs, XVIII (1951), 25; and Robb, op. 
cit., p. 38. 
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tions as to the separate states so lack con- 
sistency that generalization is impossi- 
ble. Twenty-nine could be adjudged de- 
tailed, in that both body and voice are 
mentioned and, on rare occasion, lan- 
guage; but even among these there are 
wide discrepancies. At most, only two or 
three vocal factors are described; in no 


instance are all of the vocal elements 


included. The same is evident with re- 


lation to bodily action—nowhere is the 
pattern of the entire body considered. 
Even the descriptions of “despair” and 
“joy,” which have been cited for their 
“amazing detail,” are not exhaustive. 
The sketch for “fear” is illustrative of 
those outlined in the greatest detail. 


Fear, violent and sudden, opens very wide the 
eyes and mouth; shortens the nose; draws down 
the eyebrows; gives the countenance an air of 
wildness; covers it with deadly paleness; draws 
back the elbows parallel with the sides; lifts 
up the open hands, the fingers together, to the 
height of the breast, so that the palms face the 
dreadful object, as shields opposed against it. 
One foot is drawn back behind -the other, so 
that the body seems shrinking from the danger, 
and putting itself in a posture for flight. The 
heart beats violently; the breath is fetched 
quick and short; the whole body is thrown into 
a general tremor. The voice is weak and trem- 
bling; the sentences are short, and the meaning 
confused and incoherent. Imminent danger, 
real, or fancied, produces, in timorous per- 
sons, as women and children, violent shrieks, 
without any articulate sound of words; and 
sometimes irrecoverably confounds the under- 
standing; produces fainting, which is sometimes 
followed by death.53 


In twelve descriptions, such as for 


“anger,” bodily action is outlined, but 


there is no mention of the voice. 


Anger, (violent) or rage, expresses itself with 
rapidity, interruption, noise, harshness, and 
trepidation. The neck stretched out; the head 
forward, often nodding and shaken in a menac- 
ing manner, against the object of th2 passion. 
The eyes red, inflamed, staring, rolling, and 
sparkling; the eyebrows drawn down over them, 
and the forehead wrinkled into clouds. The 


53 Burgh, op. cit., p- 17. 


nostrils stretched wide; every vein swelled; 
every muscle strained; the breast heaving; and 
the breath fetched hard. The mouth open, and 
drawn on each side toward the ears, shewing 
the teeth, in a gnashing posture. The face 
bloated, pale, red, or, sometimes almost black. 
The feet stamping; the right arm often thrown 
out, and menacing with the clenched fist shak- 
en, and a general and violent agitation of the 
whole body.54 


Thirty emotions are accorded a scanty 
line or two each, giving only one vocal 
or physical feature. “Buffoonery assumes 
an arch, sly, leering gravity. Must not 
quit its serious aspect, though all should 
laugh to burst ribs of steel. This com- 
mand of somewhat difficult; 
though not so hard, I should think, as 
to restrain the contrary sympathy, | 
mean of 


face is 


weeping with those who 
weep.”** And, finally, fifteen are simply 
cross-referred to 


state: “Delight, or 


emotional 
pleasure, as when 
one is entertained, or ravished with mu- 
sic, painting, oratory, or any such ele- 
gancy, shews itself by the looks, ges- 
tures, and utterance of joy; but mod- 
erated.”** While this section undoubt- 
edly is “the most striking part of the 
book,” it becomes evident that the cata- 
logue was neither so exclusively emo- 
tional nor so “amazingly detailed” as has 
been alleged. Certain it is, however, that 
Burgh’s disciples viewed this portion as 
his distinct contribution to elocution- 


another 


ary theory, borrowing, adapting, and en- 
larging it at will. 


IV. 

The final section consists of eighty-one 
Lessons, a “variety of passages out of 
some of the best writers of prose and 
verse, for exercising youth in adapting 
their general manner of delivery to the 
spirit or humour of the various matter 


54 Ibid., pp. 23 & 24. 
55 Ibid., p. 15. 
56 Ibid. 
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they may have occasion to pronounce.”** 
Burgh hoped “that this collection affords 
such a competent variety, that whoever 
can express, or deliver, properly, all the 
matter contained in these Lessons, need 
be at no great loss in speaking any kind 
of matter, that can come his way.”®* 
He edited these materials, even Shake- 
speare, with easy abandon. 


The reader is . . . desired to take notice, that 
I have not scrupled to alter both the sense and 
the words in many, if not most, of the follow- 
ing passages. . . . I have endeavoured to make 
each lesson a complete piece; which obliged me 
to insert matter of my own. I have excluded 
improper have substituted 
modern expressions, for some antiquated ones, 

. and I have inserted a few fancies, which 
occurred to me in copying out some of the 
passages, to render them 


sentiments, and 


more diverting to 


youth, whose taste long experience has given 
me some knowledge of.59 


The selections are from a number of 
different writers. Twenty-one are from 
classical Greek and Roman sources; thir- 
teen each are from Shakespeare and 
Pope, nine from Milton, seven from 
Steele, and three each from Moliere and 
Swift.’ Twenty-eight, including excerpts 
from twenty speeches, are in_ prose; 
thirty-one, in verse; and twenty-two, in 
dialogue form. The emphatical words 
are in italics; and Burgh annotated each 
selection by listing the humours or pas- 
sions in the margins as they occurred in 
the selections. This gloss involves 273 
different emotions, only fifty-five of 
which had been described in the essay. 
These new emotions are tabulated in an 
index, and the student was directed to 


refer to the emotion described in the 


57 Ibid., p. 3. 

58 Ibid., p. 373. 

59 Ibid., p. 49, footnote f. 

60 Others from Philips, 
Young, Spenser, and translations of French 
court documents. A final twenty-six page ser- 
mon Burgh wrote himself as he claimed he 
could not find one which had “sufficient variety 
of species of matter, for exercising, generally, 


the talents of a preacher.” /bid., p. 346, foot- 
note b. 


Otway, Dryden, 


essay which was closest and to modify 
it as the new state required. 

Of the two hundred and twenty-six 
footnotes appended to the Lessons, one 
hundred and thirty-six are either expli- 
cations of the text or citations for the 
selection, while ninety-eight are instruc- 
tions for delivery, and twenty-eight are 
references to the descriptions of the emo- 
tions. The injunctions for delivery com- 
prise fifty-one references to voice, thirty- 
six to the body, and eleven to emotional 
expression. It is valid to suggest that 
“each selection is interpreted in detail” 
only in so far as emphasis and emotional 
identification are concerned, as rules for 
the other vocal-physical elements are 
severely circumscribed. ‘The 
detail on the two components is decep- 


excessive 


tive, making it hazardous to generalize 
for all of the aspects of delivery. 

The Art of 
Speaking related to further training. 


Burgh’s conclusion to 


The youth may be directed to translate from 
the ancients, especially the orators, and then, 


the master correcting their translations, and 


marking the emphatical words with lines under 


them, and the various humours, or passions, 


on the margin, they may be instructed to com- 
mit the substance of them to memory, so as 
to be able, without having too often recourse 
to their papers, to speak them with ease and 
gracefulness, and with propriety as to tone of 
voice, looks, and gesture.®1 


V. 

Burgh’s total disregard for rhetorical 
elements other than delivery was char- 
acteristic of his generation. He was a 
leader in the eighteenth century move- 
ment which reintroduced, relabeled, and 
revitalized delivery in the belief that 
the practical problems of rhetoric lay, 
not in analysis and composition, but in 
elocution exclusively. While he cited 
Cicero and Quintilian, perhaps it is sig- 
nificant that there was no reference to 


61 [bid., p. 373. This is his only mention of 
memorization. 
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Aristotle. His concern with the teach- 
ing of delivery in the schools produced 
a notable re-examination of that facet 
of education, but his energy was devoted 
primarily to motivating and developing 
more emotionally 
among the clergy. 


expressive delivery 


In The Art of Speaking one is lured 
inevitably to re-focus on the inventory 
of the emotions. This exposition pre- 
sents a mechanically tailor-made device 
and method to employ in teaching, while 
the rest of the essay, randomly organized, 
vaguely stated, and sketchily developed, 
affords no simply, mechanical aid for 
either student or teacher. 


Considering Burgh’s basic premises 
only, his theory of elocution emerges as 
contemporary. He recognized elocution 
as a teachable art in which the speaker 
must have a thorough comprehension of 
an idea and must communicate it mean- 
ingfully and unaffectedly with a re- 
sponsive vocal-physical mechanism. And, 
as the foundation stone of delivery, he 
turned to what he thought were univer- 
sal modes of expression to be found in 
nature and which were to be tempered 
by thought and individual difference. 
However, as these precepts were shroud- 
ed in understatement, confusing exposi- 
tion, and practical emphasis on mechan- 
ics, particularly in the catalogue of the 
emotions and in the Lessons, they had 
little influence. 


The number of emotions which 
Burgh did or did not include is incon- 
sequential, but what the states really 
were and how he detailed them is sig- 
nificant. Some observers have _ over- 
looked the actuality that many of the 


outlines were not of emotions at all, but 
of physical conditions, states of mind, 
and borderline attitudes. Too, others 
have been deceived by the copious detail 
in certain descriptions to generalize for 
all of them. While the total effect, it is 
true, is one of minuteness, in actuality 
not more than one-half of the sketches 
are even reasonably complete. But, di- 
vorced as this analysis was from general 
principles (even though Burgh cau- 
tioned that there were expressional dif- 
ferences), it became mechanical in the 
extreme, merely the external applica- 
tion of a ritual formula. 


The Lessons contribute as much as 
any other section of the book to accen- 
tuate the mechanical application of 
Burgh’s theory in practice; the material 
served only as the stimulus for prede- 
termined patterns of vocal and physical 
expression. And, too, they exemplify 
the concept of carry-over from practice 
to performance, in which the mastered 
vocal-physical pattern is used directly in 
communicative performance so _ that 
thought and feeling at the moment of 
vocalization are unnecessary. 


Ideally, it was true in The Art of 
Speaking that artistic, decorous, tasteful 
delivery was to be drawn from nature, 
but practically, elocution became an au- 
tomatic process based upon set stereo- 
types devoid of thought and feeling. De- 
spite Burgh’s assertions that understand- 
ing of meaning was basic, that delivery 
was to be unaffected, and that individ- 
ual differences were to be taken into 
account, still the aggregate impression 
which is left is of the details of the me- 
chanics of delivery. 
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SPEECH UNDER STRESS: 
A STUDY OF ITS DISINTEGRATION* 
W. R. LEITH 
The Institute of Logopedics, Wichita, Kansas 


and 


N. H. PRONKO 
University of Wichita 


HE effects of delayed auditory feed- 
vin upon the speech of subjects 
was first described in 1950 by Lee.* In 
1951, Lee? published a second report of 
his investigation. At this time he stated 
that the speech of a subject under the 
effect of the delayed feedback resembled 
that of the stutterer. In the same year, 
Black® reported the effects of delayed 
feedback on the rate of oral reading and 


vocal intensity. Since that time other 


studies*® concerned with speech reaction 
to delayed feedback have confirmed and 
expanded the findings of the aforemen- 
tioned authors. Other investigators have 
been concerned with the relationships 
between personality and reaction to de- 


*This study was financed by the National 
Science Foundation. Most of the data were 
gathered in connection with research which was 
supported by the Committee on Disaster Studies 
of the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, from funds made available to 
it by the Ford Foundation. However, the con- 
clusions and opinions expressed herein are 
those of the authors and are not to be con- 
strued as reflecting the views or endorsement of 
any of the organizations named above. 

1 Bernard Lee, “Effects of Delayed Speech 
Feedback,” Jour. of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 22 (1950), 824-826. 

2 Bernard Lee, “Artificial Stutter,” Jour. of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 16 (1951), 53-55- 

3John W. Black, “The Effect of Delayed 
Side-Tone Upon Vocal Rate and _ Intensity,” 
Jour. of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 16 
(1951), 56-60. ‘ 

4Grant Fairbanks, “Selective Vocal Effects 
of Delayed Auditory Feedback,” Jour. of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 20 (1955), 333-345- 

5 Bernard Spilka, “Some Vocal Effects of 
Different Reading Passages and Time Delays in 
Speech Feedback,” Jour. of Speech and Hear- 
ing:' Disorders, 19 (1954), 37-47. 


layed feedback,® the ability of subjects 
to adapt to the situation,’ the amount 
of carry-over,® and the effects of other 
types of alterations to the normal feed- 
back.®.1° 


I. THEe PROBLEM 


In a previously reported study" the 
authors analyzed movement responses, 
general behavioral characteristics, and 
superficial speech reactions to labora- 
tory created stress. The experimental 
situations were designed to simulate ac- 
tual emergencies such as fires, air raids, 
etc., where behavioral and speech dis- 
integration makes the problem of proper 
evacuation extremely critical. The re- 
port of that study indicated that there 
was less disintegration of behavior when 
subjects were instructed on the appro- 


6 Bernard Spilka, “Relationships Between 
Certain Aspects of Personality and Some Vocal 
Effects of Delayed Speech Feedback,” Jour. of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 19 (1954), 491- 
503. 

Chester J. Atkinson, “Adaptation to De- 
layed Side-Tone,” Jour. of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 18 (1953), 386-391. 

8 John W. Black, “The Persistence of the 
Effects of Delayed Side-Tone,” Jour. of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 20 (1955), 65-68. 

9 Robert W. Peters, “The Effect of Changes 
in Side-Tone Delay and Level Upon Rate of 
Oral Reading of Normal Speakers,” Jour. of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 19 (1954), 483- 


199. 

10 Robert W. Peters, “The Effect of Filtering 
of Side-Tone Upon Speaker Intelligibility, 
Jour. of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 20 
(1955)> $71-375- ; 

11 Nicholas H. Pronko and William R. Leith, 
“Behavior Under Stress,” Psychological Reports, 
2 (1956), 205-222. (Monograph Supplement 5). 
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priate response prior to the emergency 
situation. The data were later analyzed 
to examine the speech disintegration in 
each of the experimental situations and 
are reported here. 

The purpose of the present investiga- 
tion may be stated as follows: When 
subjects are suddenly confronted with 
an experimentally induced stress situa- 
tion via delayed feedback, how will their 
speech be affected under the following 
conditions? 

A. Without previous instruction, warn- 
ing or help at the moment of stress. 
B. With an experimental 
henceforth referred to as a planted 
leader, to point out by gesture alone 


assistant, 


the proper motor response to be ex- 

ecuted at the moment of stress. 

C. With a reading of instructions and 
performance of the designated move- 
ments or operations specified in the 
instructions but prior to the stress- 
inducing situation. 

The groups in situation A, B, and C 
respectively were called the “Sink-or- 
swim” group, the “Planted-leader” 
group, and the “Response-prepared-in- 
advance” group. 


II. APPARATUS 


For a detailed description of the ap- 
paratus employed, the reader is referred 
to the authors’ earlier report.’* Basi- 
cally, the experimental equipment con- 
sisted of a modified tape recorder which 
allowed the subjects to be presented with 
either instantaneous or delayed feed- 
back. The amount of delay employed 
was .19 second at a tape speed of 7.5 
inches per second. The output of the 
playback amplifier was connected with 
a voltmeter and the output modulated 
to maintain a constant level of feedback 
to the subject. 


12 Pronko and Leith. 


A panel of switches and dials betore 
the subject set the task for him. Direct- 
ly behind the panel a Keystone reading 
pacer set at approximately 150 words 
per minute exposed instructions which 
the subject read aloud. 
source 


A safe shock- 
permitted delivery of electric 
shock to’ the subject when he eithe: 
failed 
stopped operating the switches desig 


to continue reading aloud or 
nated by the instructions. 


lil. Supyecrs AND PROCEDURI 


Three groups of 20 subjects each, 42 
males and 18 females, all volunteers 
from the general psychology classes at 
the University of Wichita, constituted 
the experimental sample. 

Subjects were taken individually into 
a sound-treated room and seated betore 
a panel upon which were mounted a 
variety of dials, knobs and_ switches. 
Electrodes were attached to the wrist, 
and strength of shock adjusted to the 
point at which the subject said he could 
not tolerate any greater shock. It was 
explained to him that shock would be 
used only if and when necessary. A 
microphone attached to a Turner “third 
hand,” chest holder, Model 82-3H, was 
slipped over his head and adjusted to a 
position 4 inches from the subject's chin. 
Next, a pair of Model PDR-10 Permo 
flux earphones was put on the subject 
and adjusted for fit and comfort. The 
following instructions were then read to 
each subject: 

You are asked to participate in an experiment 
in which you will read aloud a set of instruc 
tions on the board directly in front of you. 
They will be exposed a line at a time. Thes 
instructions will direct you to perform a set of 
operations as you read aloud. The operations 
consist of manipulating the switches on the 
panel before you in very definite ways. Both 
reading and switch operation must be done as 
continuously as possible. You must try as best 
you can, not to stop manipulating the switches 
on the panel before you, or to stop reading. 
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If you stop doing either one, you will be ad- 
ministered a shock to your wrist. If you carry 
through the procedure properly, the switches 
will eventually get you out of the bothersome 
condition in which you find yourself and you 
will have solved the problem. Stay at it and 
do the best you can. Remember to read aloud 
and continuously and keep following the in- 
structions that you read until the end. 

Now let me adjust the shock to as great an 
intensity as you can bear. Then at a given 
signal speak your name into the microphone, 
and start reading and following instructions as 
soon as you glimpse the first word. Keep going 
without stopping until you finish. 

The reading pacer was started, the 
subject spoke his name into the micro- 
phone and proceeded to follow the in- 
structions exposed by the reading rate 
controller. When the subject began 
reading the instructions, he was switched 
from instantaneous to delayed feedback. 
The experimenter delivered a momen- 
tary shock if and when the subject de- 
layed operating switches or when he 
stopped reading ‘instructions aloud after 
2-3 seconds of delay. The number of 
shocks delivered was recorded for each 
subject. 

Differences in procedural detail for 
the three groups are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

The “Sink-or-swim” group. The sub- 
jects were handled as described above 
(i.e., without any preparation for the de- 
layed feedback to which they were im- 
mediately exposed). 

The “Planted-leader”’ group. Same as 
above except that as the subjects read 
the instructions, an experimental assist- 
ant or “planted-leader” pointed out the 
proper response. 

The “Response-prepared-in-advance” 
group. Same as the “Sink-or-swim” group 
with the following additional proce- 
dure. These subjects were instructed as 
follows: 

You are asked to serve as subject in an experi- 
ment in which you will learn beforehand ex- 
actly what you are expected to do in the ex- 


‘ 


periment proper. Will you please follow the 


instructions as I read them to you? 


The experimenter then read the same 
instructions that every subject read 
aloud on the reading rate pacer and the 
subject operated the switch panel. When 
finished, the subject was instructed to 
speak his name and proceed with the 
reading of the instructions. 

The reading matter comprising the 
experimental instructions is reproduced 
here: 


Close switch “A” by turning the indicator to 
the left. Now, close switch “B” so that the 
indicator moves from the red dot to the green 
dot. Now remove the red plug switch from 
“C”; lift the flap labelled “phone” on “D” 
switch and insert red plug into it. Go to dial 
labelled “Switch,” the aluminum one at the 
extreme right of the panel, and set the indica- 
tor exactly at the No. 
press switch 
at the 
face—at the extreme left of the panel, and set 
the indicator at exactly No. 9 position. Be care- 
ful not to shock yourself when you now go to 
“G,” at the lower right of the panel. Carefully, 
lift the knob with an upward movement and 
close the switch.1% 


This time 
Now, look 
“Gain” switch that has an aluminum 


3 position. 
“F” from left to right. 


rhis time adjust the micro- 
phone switch, the aluminum one at the center 
of the panel, so that the indicator is at the No. 


{ position. Now, carefully, with a downward 


movement, close the switch marked “E.” You 
are through operating the switches. 


IV. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Reading Rate. Traditionally, rate of 
speech is indicated by the number of 
words read divided by the total time 
the subject took to read the words. Kelly 
and Steer™ poin. out that this figure is 
misleading in that pause time is also 
considered. Therefore, the reading rates 
for the subjects in the present investiga- 
tion are hardly comparable to the re- 
sults of other studies because they also 
include time spent in operation of the 


13 At this point the subject was switched from 
delayed to instantaneous feedback. 

14 James C. Kelly and M. D. Steer, “Revised 
Concept of Rate,” Jour. of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 14 (1949), 222-226. 
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panel and the effects of the electric 
shock, when it was applied. 

With the above qualifications in mind, 
a comparison is made of the reading 
rates of the subjects under conditions of 
delayed and _ simultaneous feedback. 
When under stress conditions of delayed 
feedback, the three experimental groups 
do not at all resemble each other in per- 
formance. Their mean reading rates*® 
in words per minute are: Group I, 75-34; 
Group II, 85.39 and Group III, 95.55. 
Their respective SDs are 14.01, 19.61 and 
30.52. In this comparison, the “Re- 
sponse-prepared-in-advance” group shows 
much greater scatter than the other two 
groups. Perhaps this indicates a varia- 
tion in the ability of this group of sub- 
jects to profit from their prior acquaint- 
ance with the material to be read under 
delayed feedback. 


Performance under simultaneous feed- 
back is another matter. Under this con- 
dition, all groups demonstrate similar 
reading rates. Now, Groups I, II, and 
III show mean reading rates of 132.26, 
132.23 and 129.30 words per minute re- 
spectively. The SDs for each group are 
as follows: Group I, 23.63; Group II, 
31.30 and Group III, 19.09. 

Consideration of the above data sug- 
gested an over-all test of the significance 
of the differences between group reading 
rate means with the three groups con- 
sidered simultaneously. Accordingly a 
simple analysis of variance was made of 
the data. 

The results show that for the data of 
the groups under delayed feedback, F 
equaled 14.03, significant at the 1% level 
of confidence. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the sets of scores con- 


15 The seeming discrepancy between the sub- 
jects’ reading rates and the rate at which the 
controlled reader presented the material is ex- 
plained in the section, “Words omitted.” The 
slow rate was a result of omission of a great deal 
of the reading material. 


cerned have not been drawn from the 
same population of scores and that dif- 
ferences in the experimental variables 
probably account for the variation ob- 
served. But for the groups under con- 
ditions of simultaneous feedback, the 
data yielded an F of 1.90, which is not 
significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
In other words, these sets of scores have 
been drawn from the same population 
of scores. They do not differ significant- 
ly more among themselves (i.e. among 
the groups) than they do within them- 
selves (i.e. within each group of scores). 


Considering the average performance 
of the three groups under the two con- 
ditions of the experiment, the subjects, 
under stress created by delayed feedback, 
demonstrate a mean of 85.42 words per 
minute. According to Bloodstein’s** study 
of the reading rate of stutterers, his sub- 
jects read a polysyllabic reading passage 
at a rate of 85.1 words per minute. Al- 
though not directly comparable to the 
results of reading rate of normals under 
delayed feedback, it is interesting to note 
the similarity of reading rate. When in 
the present study reading rates were 
computed for the groups as they per- 
formed under conditions of simultaneous 
feedback, the mean reading rate was 
131.26 words per minute. A study by 
Darley’? on reading rates of normal 
speakers, using the same reading pas- 
sages as those used in Bloodstein’s study, 
showed a reading rate of 115.2 words per 
minute on polysyllabic passages. 


It is believed that no statistical test is 
needed to prove the disparate perform- 
ance of all groups under stress as com- 
pared with non-stress conditions. These 


16 Oliver N. Bloodstein, “Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Stuttering: XIX. The Relationship 
Between Oral Reading Rate and Severity of 
Stuttering,” Jour. of Speech Disorders, g (1944), 
161-173. 

17 Frederic L. Darley, “A Normative Study of 
Oral Reading Rate,” M.S. thesis, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1940. 
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means give mute evidence of the speedy 
recovery of speech as soon as it is re- 
leased from the inhibiting effects of de- 
layed feedback. 

It should be pointed out that the mean 
performance time for all groups follow- 
ing the switch to synchronous feedback 
was 18.43 seconds. Since their apparent 
recovery was accomplished within this 
time period it would seem that recovery 
from the effects of delayed feedback is 
partially dependent upon the subject's 
awareness that once relieved of condi- 
tions of delayed feedback he no longer 
has to consider this threat. Black** did 
not relieve his subjects of the threat of 
delayed feedback and found persistence 
of effect through at least 150 seconds. 

Words Omitted. Another approach to 
the differentia! speech performance of 
the subjects under delay is made possible 
through an analysis of words omitted. 
All subjects were required to read the 
instructions aloud. These instructions di- 
rected them to perform certain switch 
operations on the panel before them. 
When the subject had read the first 141 
words, he was instantly switched to si- 
multaneous feedback. Consequently, the 
number of words omitted under each 
condition could be counted. 

When these data are compared be- 
tween the groups under delayed feed- 
back, they. yield the following results. 
Group I showed a mean of 49.15 or 
34.8% words omitted. For Groups II 
and III respective means and _ percent- 
ages were 38.95 or 27.6% and 32.6 or 
29.1% omissions. A significant shift oc- 
curs in the reading of these same sub- 
jects during the 42-word passage under 
simultaneous feedback. Groups I, II 
and III show the following trend in their 
respective mean and percentage omis- 
sions; .go words omitted or 2.14%, 4.03 
or 9.59%, and .go or 2.14%. Statistical 


18 Black, 1955. 


measures were not applied since the dis- 
crepancy in speech (as reflected in words 
omitted) under delay vs. simultaneous 
feedback was so great. A final observa- 
tion will conclude these comparisons. It 
is of interest to note that under delayed 
feedback all 60 subjects omitted any- 
where between 1 and 107 words (M = 
40.25) while under simultaneous condi- 
tions 49 subjects omitted not a single 
word (M for 60 subjects = 4.80). There 
is no suggestion here of the general and 
continuing disruption of speech that 
Black?® found when he relieved his sub- 
jects of delayed feedback. The authors 
feel justified in concluding that the sub- 
jects spoke quite normally (by this par- 
ticular criterion at least) as soon as they 
were switched to simultaneous feedback. 


Speech Intensity: All recorded speech 
samples were subjected to a Bruel and 
Kjaer High Speed Level Recorder, Mod- 
el 2304, for graphic analysis of intensity. 
The graphic record was further analyzed 
by means of peak counting. The graph 
paper used with the recorder was divided 
into 10 equal parallel sections. The 
base line furnished the reference point 
and each succeeding section indicated 
a 5 decibel increase over the reference 
level. As the paper moved through the 
recorder, a scratching stylus registered 
the intensity of the input signal with 
regard to the base line reference of .o25, 
volts.2° Each intensity peak of 5 or 
more decibels was tallied in the appro- 
priate division of the recording paper 
where the peak had reached its maxi- 
mum excursion. The number of peaks 
tallied in each division was then used 
as a frequency distribution from which 
a median intensity was computed. The 
median was used in preference to the 


19 Black, 1955. 

20 The reference level of .o25 volts was se- 
lected since this level was above the inherent 
noise in the recording system but below the 
speech level of the subjects. 
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mean because of the weighting the means 
gives to “extreme scores.” The “ex- 
treme scores” in this analysis were all in 
one direction, i.e., toward the lower level 
of the recording paper, skewing the sam- 
ple in that direction. For later statistical 
work when the groups were combined 
for comparison in the experimental and 
control sections of the study, a mean 
was computed from the original medians 
since there were no “‘extreme scores.” As 
is indicated medians and 
means are averages of decibel values. 


above, all 


Because certain subjects failed to com- 
plete the control portion of the experi- 
ment, the data for these subjects were 
omitted from the present intensity anal- 
ysis. Thus, Group I had 14 subjects; 
Group II, 16 subjects; and Group III, 
15, subjects. 

In the experimental condition under 
delayed feedback, Group I demonstrated 
a median intensity level of 29.2 db above 
the reference level of .oz5 volts. The 
median intensities for Groups II and III 
were 27.1 db and 20.1 db respectively. 
The SDs for the groups in the above 
order were 5.0 db, 1.7 db, and 2.8 db. 

Group I had a median intensity level 
of 22.9 db during the control condition 
under instantaneous feedback. This 
group’s SD was 7.8 db. Group II’s medi- 
an was 21.6 db and its SD, 6.8 db. The 
median for Group III was 23.2 db and 
the SD was 7.2 db. 

Statistics applied to the above data 
indicated no significant differences be- 
tween groups within the delayed feed- 
back or the synchronous feedback con- 
dition. For the delayed feedback condi- 
tion, the total median speech intensity 
was 28.8 db for all groups with a SD 
of 3.3 db. During the control condition, 
the subjects’ total group median was 22.6 
db and their SD was 7.2 db. This would 
indicate that the subjects in the present 
study reduced their reading intensity by 


6.3 db when relieved fron delayed feed- 
back. It is also of interest to note that 
during the control condition, the sub- 
jects increased their variability of in- 
tensity by 3.9 db. This would indicate 
a less monotonous usage of intensity in 
speech when the subject is released trom 
delayed feedback and further support of 
the reported monotone speech, intensity 
and pitch, reported by other investiga- 
tors. 

To test the significance of the differ- 
ence in performance between the two 
conditions a ¢ test was applied. The 
means used in conjunction with this test 
were as follows: mean intensity level for 
subjects during experimental condition, 
27.6 db; mean intensity level for subjects 
during control condition, 22.0 db. ¢ 
equaled 12.79 which was significant at 
the .oo1 level of confidence, thus indicat- 
ing that the subjects significantly de- 
creased their intensity of reading within 
the average of 18.43 seconds during 
which time they were relieved from de- 
layed feedback. Again, findings do not 
concur with those of Black?! who found 
carry-over of effect of delayed feedback 
for 150 seconds. As was stated earlier, 
Black’s subjects were under constant 
threat of delayed feedback, while the 
subjects in the present study were in- 
formed during the instruction period 
that they would be definitely released 
from delayed feedback upon completion 
of a certain portion of the experimental 
procedure. 

To further study the effects of release 
from delayed feedback, the first 20 in- 
tensity peaks following the introduction 
of instantaneous feedback were tallied 
for each of the subjects who completed 
the experiment. This constituted ap- 
proximately one third of the time the 
subjects were in the control condition. 
This calculation yielded a mean_ in- 


21 Black, 1955. 
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tensity level of 23.6 db for the subjects. 
It further illustrates that speech recovery 
from effects of delayed feedback is al- 
most immediate. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Data from an earlier study of behav- 
ioral and motor responses of 60 subjects, 
under conditions of (1) stress created by 
delayed auditory feedback and (2) non- 
stress where the subject was relieved of 
the delay, were analyzed for speech re- 


actions. Originally, the subjects were 


divided into (1) “Sink-or-swim” (2) 
“Planted-leader” and (3) “Response- 
prepared-in-advance” groups. Reading 
rate showed an immediate recovery to a 
normal rate following release from the 
stress of delayed feedback. Under de- 
layed feedback, the subjects omitted ap- 
proximately 10 times as many words as 
under conditions of synchronous feed- 
back. Speech intensity, likewise, de- 
creased from delayed to synchronous 
feedback while intensity variability in- 
creased. 


































RECOGNITION OF THREE MAGNITUDES OF 


INTERPHONEMIC TRANSITIONAL INFLUENCE* 
GEORGE J. HARBOLD 


Acoustic Laboratory, U. §. Naval School of Aviation Medicine 
N. A. S., Pensacola, Florida 


UANTIFICATION of speech mate- 
rials had its beginnings shortly after 
the turn of this century when the tele- 
phone industry initiated a program de- 
signed to investigate the nature of the 
stimuli being transmitted over its sys- 
tem. An early report of the pioneer ef- 
forts of Campbell, Crandall, Sacia, Beck, 
Fletcher, and others, was published in 
1929 by Fletcher. After Fletcher’s 1929 
report, a wealth of new information 
bearing upon the problem of speech 
intelligibility became evident in the lit- 
erature. As more information 
acoustical signals became available to 
researchers and as more of the physical 
information in regard to the acoustic 
wave emerged, there resulted a_pro- 
nounced emphasis on the study of the 
acoustical structure of speech signals 
with particular regard to the manner in 
which the intelligible structure of speech 
is derived from its acoustical characteris- 
tics. 


about 


Since movement is a distinguishing 
characteristic of speech, it seemed logi- 
cal to assume that the complex acousti- 
cal patterns represented by words are 
not adequately represented by a single 
cross-section. Intensity of the 
sounds is carried largely by the har- 
monics of the voice, each having its par- 


vowel 


ticular frequency region of concentra- 
tion or prominence. Consonant sounds 


*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, The Ohio 
State University, 1955, directed by Henry M. 
Moser and John Dreher. Research was sup- 
ported by Operation Applications Laboratory, 
Contract No. AF18 (600)316. 

1 Harvey Fletcher, Speech and Hearing (New 
York, 1929), p. xii. 





similarly have their own frequency re- 
characteristic. Therefore, when 
these speech sound types are combined 
to form speech code units, the result is 
a “continuous succession of rapid varia- 
tion in intensity, not only in particular 
frequency regions but also along the 
frequency scale. The interpretation of 
speech received by the ear depends upon 
the perception and recognition of these 
constantly shifting patterns.”* Visible 
patterns of energy distribution clearly 
demonstrate these variations in intensity 
distribution. The organization of the 
desired information into a “picture” 
thus permits the investigator to deal 
with the dynamics of speech and makes 
possible the investigation of what is per- 
haps the central problem of speech anal- 
ysis, namely, the invariants of speech. 

The import of developments in time- 
frequency analysis methods was sum- 
marized by Cooper® when he listed, in 
the order of increasing importance, first 
“the fact that familiar techniques and 
concepts are utilized. Second, that spec- 
trum analysis is a ‘natural’ way in which 
to think of auditory phenomena, since 
the ear itself appears to perform fre- 
quency analysis. But perhaps the most 
important reason depends upon the fact 
that the end result of spectrum analysis 
is a spectrogram.” 

Several 


gion 


investigators have suggested 


2N. R. French and J. C. Steinberg, “Fac 
tors Governing the Intelligibility of Speech 
Sounds,” Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 19 (1947), 100. 

3F. S. Cooper, “Spectrum Analysis,” Jour 
nal of the Acoustical Society of America, 22 
(1950), 761. 
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that it is probable that important cues 
to sound recognition can be attributed 
to the transitional variations in the 
sound spectrum, and that the way in 
which formant frequencies are influ- 
enced during transitions toward and 
from the central portion of a vowel 
probably could provide cues to the iden- 
tification of the sound combinations. 


In summary, during the past half cen- 
tury quantification of speech materials 
has evidenced a rapid and changing de- 
velopment. From the literature certain 
conclusions are suggested: (1) regardless 
of the tremendous developments in fa- 
cilities and techniques for research in 
acoustics, code units of speech are as yet 
not satisfactorily determined, (2) data 
from spectrographic facilities and tech- 
niques have given cause for researchers 
to re-examine some of the “facts” that 
were established prior to the availability 
of a dynamic approach to the study of 
speech codes, and (3) transitional in- 
fluence has been recognized by many re- 
searchers, treated as a contributing fac- 
tor by some, and considered as an entity 
(only by implication) by others. There- 
fore, a study of transitional influence by 
employing speech signals is indicated as 
a possible source of information which 
might contribute to the efforts that are 
being made to understand the speaking 
process. 


It was the purpose of this study to in- 
vestigate the interphonemic transitional 
influence that results from sound com- 
binations of spoken speech. Monosy]l- 
lables of the consonant-vowel (CV), 
vowel-consonant (VC), and consonant- 
vowel-consonant (CVC) were structured 
to provide three discrete magnitudes of 
transition or transemes,* namely: mini- 


4It has been the practice of linguists to de- 
note a family of like phenomena with the suf- 
fix eme and discrete occurrences of phenomena 
belonging to the family with the prefix allo. 
Since this problem involved the grouping of 
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mum, medium, maximum. Underlying 
the study were the experimental hy- 
potheses that: 

1. Transemes exist as entities and 
their allotrans (transeme family) would 
be correctly identified by listeners as be- 
longing to respective transemes. 

2. Transemes of greater magnitude 
would be recognized more accurately 
than would transemes of lesser magni- 
tude. 

3. Initial allotrans for each transeme 
would be recognized with greater ac- 
curacy than final allotrans of the same 
transeme. 


4. Initial allotrans for all transemes 
would be recognized more accurately 
than final allotrans for all transemes. 


I. PROCEDURE 


In this study the use of words, tailored 
to fit transition class, was considered 
but discarded because such stimuli would 
be unavoidably sensitive to the varia- 
bles that affect word recognition. The 
employment of speech sound sequences 
with a minimum of “wordness” to ab- 
stract or isolate ‘“‘transition-ness’’ seemed 
to offer a means of reducing recognition 
advantages that “wordness” offers. The 
technique of employing structured mon- 
osyllables of CV, VC, and CVC forms 
was adopted on the assumption that suc- 
cess of recognition of nonsense syllables 
depends on their phonetic composition. 
Also, by selection, discrete classes of 
transition influence could be structured. 
High and low hub® vowels, [i] and [u] 
respectively, were combined with the 
high, mid, and low hub consonants, 


transitional influences and since these occur- 
rences constituted “allotypes,” a family of tran- 
sitional events was designated as transeme, and 
discrete occurrences were termed allotrans. The 
transeme will be defined in the section on 
Procedure. 

5 The hub is defined as “the visible or hid- 
den position of Bar 2 (the second formant) in 
a (conventional) spectogram.” 
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Lf, 3 tf, d3], [s, z, t, d], and [f, v, p, b] 
respectively. Each consonant was com- 
bined with each vowel so as to provide 
both consonant-vowel and vowel-con- 
sonant representations of minimal, medi- 
al, and maximal transitional influence. 
Minimal influence refers to transition 
between two speech sounds of similar 
hub type, i.e., high hub consonant to 
high hub vowel, etc. Medial influence 
would be that resulting from the influ- 
ence of a “mid” hub position to either 
a high or low hub position. Maximal 
influence results from transition be- 
tween high and low hub sounds. The 
resulting degrees of transitional influ- 
ence constitute the families referred to 
earlier as transemes. This classification 
concerns only magnitude and disregards 
direction of shift. To double the repre- 
sentation of each allotran in the stim- 
ulus list, and also to provide extra pre- 
caution against influence of extraneous 
cues to the listeners, CVC syllables were 
structured in accordance with the above 
schema and included in the test list. 
Thus, the master test list consisted of 
24 CV, 24 VC, and 24 CVC syllables with 
equal representation among the tran- 
semes as to position, degree and direc- 
tion of influence, type of consonants em- 
ployed, and vowel representation. Of 
these, one-third of the combinations 
might be considered as actual words. 


Six male speakers (four graduate stu- 
dents and two faculty members in the 
area of Speech Science) each recorded 
randomized lists of the 72 syllables at a 
single sitting. Each syllable was _pre- 
ceded by the carrier phrase “Number 

, you will write Record- 
ings were made on a 600 Ampex Mag- 
netic Tape recorder, tape speed of 7% 
inches per second, with a 21 B Altec 
(M 11 system) microphone lying along 
speaker’s cheek with the button at the 


corner of his mouth. Level was moni- 


tored for uniformity on the word 
“write.” No limiting of signal was em- 
ployed at any stage. These recordings 
were copied on a 305 Ampex thus af- 
fording speaker randomization on the 
tapes employed in testing. 

Twenty-four college students served 
as listeners. The listeners selected had 
no more than 15 db hearing loss between 
250 cps and 4000 cps as measured by a 
pure tone audiometer. Since 12 listen- 
ing stations were available, subjects were 
divided into two panels of 12 each. A 
training period preceded the _ presenta- 
tion of test recordings to insure accuracy 
in the writing of responses. A level of 
at least g6 per cent accuracy in tran- 
scribing a randomized practice list of 
the syllables in quiet was accepted as the 
minimum criterion for proceeding with 
the test. The listeners gave written re- 
sponses to the syllables by employing 
simple phonic representation of the 
sounds. This was found to provide ac- 
curacy and consistency in reporting. 


The training and testing of the two 
i2-man panels followed the sequence: 
(1) explanation of the nature of the 
experimental task; (2) syllables present- 
ed with each sound demonstrated and 
transcribed; (3) practice in transcribing 
the syllables from dictation (live voice); 
(4) test for accuracy of writing responses 
employing a test tape of the syllables 
with all speakers represented (earphone 
presentation); and (5) practice with 
masking noise present. 


Pre-test trial administrations were 
made to determine the efficacy of vary- 
ing S/N ratios. The range of +15 to +3 
db S/N ratios afforded progressively 
more consonant impairment without 
loss of vowel identification. This pro- 
vided for determining a ratio at which 
(1) vowels would be recognized, (2) con- 
sonants would be impaired or destroyed, 
and (3) transitional influence might de- 
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termine the listeners’ selection of con- 
sonants. Discrete 3 db steps from favor- 
able to less favorable S/N ratios were 
adopted and listener responses were ob- 
tained for the +15, +12, +9, +6, +3 
and o db S/N ratios. Syllable and 
speaker orders were randomized for each 
presentation. Both panels responded to 
al] speakers at one level per day. 

The rationale for the above tech- 
niques subsumes a correct response to 
be conditional upon the selection of 
sound combinations which involve tran- 
sitions of correct magnitudes. There- 
fore, the criterion measure for scoring 
the responses was the correct magnitude 
of transition regardless of correct iden- 
tification of speech sounds or direction 
of the transition shift. The +3 db S/N 
level was selected for analysis since it 
afforded a range of correct responses that 
was satisfactory for evaluation by the 
analysis of variance technique. 


II. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The data were evaluated by a triple 
analysis of variance in which the factors 
were position (P), transemes (T), and 
listeners (L). The categories of the posi- 
tion factor were (1) initial position and 
(2) final position; the categories of the 


transeme factor were (1) minimum tran- 
sition, (2) medium transition, and (3) 
maximum transition. The criterion 
measure was the number of correct re- 
sponses for one listener for one transeme 
for one position with responses pooled 
for the six speakers. As previously in- 
dicated, a response was considered cor- 
rect if the sound combination was cor- 
rectly identified or if a substituted re- 
sponse was correct with respect to the 
transeme involved. 


The results of the analysis are pre- 
sented in Table I. The F-test of inter- 
action between transemes and positions 
is significant beyond the 1 per cent point. 
The differences between the position 
means thus varied from transeme to 
transeme. 


In view of the significant interaction 
between positions and transemes, the 
differences between positions and among 
transemes were evaluated separately for 
each category of each factor. The re- 
sults of this analysis are presented in 
Table II. All simple effects were sig- 
nificant with the single exception of the 
difference between positions for the 
medium transeme category. 

The means for each position and for 
each transeme are presented in Table 


TABLE I 


RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR MAIN EFFECTS 














Source df - $8 — F P point) 
Position 1 1302 1302 

Transeme 2 10172 5036 

Listeners 23 2163 94 

PxT 2 511 255-5 10.47* 001 
PxL 23 453 19-7 

TxL 46 3348 72.8 

PxTxL 46 1122 24-4 

Total 143 
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TABLE Il 


SUMMARY OF EVALUATITON OF SIMPLE EFFECTS OF TRANSEMES AND POSITIONS 








Source cf SS 
‘Transemes , 2 6108 
Pransemes ,, 2 3597 
Wrncits . 102 
Positions sin. 1 602 
Dresses 
1 11.02 

Positions Mea. 
Positions ; 1 1200 

Max. 


ms I P (point 
3054 $1.95! 001 
1799 24.7° -OO1 
602 30.50% 001 
11.02 56" nonsig. 
1200 60.9° 001 








1 F — ms msT7T -, 
7, / x 


2F = msqT / msTxIL 


k 
F = msp / msPx[|, 
Min * 
4 F — msp / msPxI[, 
Med 
5 fF — msp / mspP x], 
Max ' 


TABLE III 


MEANS FOR POSITIONS FOR EACH TRANSEME 








Position 


Minimum* 
Initial ** 88.96 
Final** 81.88 








Transemes 

Medium* Maximum* 
66.88 = 4.08 
65.92 64.08 








*c.d. = t.01 (*™8Txi / n)” = 6.35 
c.d. = t.o5 (*™*TxL / n)” = 4.82 
**c.d. = t.o1 (?™Spxi / n)” = 3.30 
c.d. = t.o5 (?™Spxi / n)” = 2.51 


Ill. Differences required for significance 
were computed by employing the ap- 
propriate mean square values from Ta- 
ble I. Evaluation of means in Table II] 
along with differences required for sig- 
nificance indicate (1) minimum initials 
are significantly better recognized than 
initials of either of the other two tran- 
semes, (2) maximum initials are signif- 
icantly better recognized than the medi- 
um initials, (g) minimum finals are sig- 
nificantly better recognized than the 
finals of the other two transemes, (4) 
there are no significant differences among 
medium initials, medium finals, and 
maximum finals with respect to listener 
responses. Therefore, the factor of posi- 


tion is indicated as being important fon 
minimum and maximum transemes but 
not for the mediums. 

The results support the hypothesis 
that the three magnitudes of inter- 
phonemic influence are differentially 
recognized and identified. The mean 
score for each position for each magni- 
tude indicated correct identification well 
beyond chance level. This is based upon 
the fact that out of the possibilities af- 
forded for each response to minimum 
and maximum, four of these would re- 
sult in a correct tally since direction 
was a factor only with the latter. Thus, 
a correct response could be achieved 
at a chance level of one in three. How- 
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ever, for the medium, eight out of 12 
possibilities would be scored as correct 
on a chance basis alone. ‘Therefore, a 
chance response for medium was twice 
as likely as for the other two categories. 
This means that the responses to mini- 
mum and maximum may not be attrib- 
uted to a chance factor but the chance 
factor may not be disregarded in the 
case of the mediums. 


results 
might be of profound importance in the 


The implications of these 


study of language behavior. The results 
of the present study seem to imply that 


“é 


either “no” transition movement or 
“most” transition movement between 
speech elements can be identified satis- 
factorily by the speech receptor mechan- 
ism, but with the somewhat wider lati- 
tude of choice afforded by the mediums, 
the receptor mechanism evidences irreso- 
lution. The importance of this to intelli- 
gibility is as yet undetermined. It fol- 
lows that minimum and maximum but 
not medium transemes (magnitude fam- 
ilies) exist as recognizable entities to 
listeners and therefore warrant consid- 
eration among the factors that are re- 
lated to intelligibility. 

No evidence was obtained to support 
the hypothesis based upon the assump- 
tion that recognition of greater magni- 
tudes would be superior to recognition 
of smaller magnitudes. The medium 
transitions, instead of providing values 
intermediate to the other two magni- 
tudes, were not even recognized above 
the level of chance. This means that 
the relationships of the three magni- 
tudes is not a linear function, either 
positive or negative. Instead an “all or 
none” type of behavior with respect to 
the recognition of transition is sug- 
gested. 

Although the initials for both min- 
imum and maximum transemes were sig- 
nificantly better recognized than finals, 


position for the medium transeme cate- 
gory was not found to be significant. 
Thus, within the conditions of this 
study, the hypotheses concerning  su- 
periority of initial position were sup- 
ported for minimum and maximum but 
not for medium transeme. 

Since the medium magnitude was the 
most difficult to recognize, direction of 
transition shift might be considered to 
be related to magnitude recognition. 
This did not seem reasonable in view of 
the design of this study since (1) recog- 
nition of correctly identified medium al- 
lotrans was independent of direction, 
(2) correct identification of maximum 
allotrans required direction, (3) mini- 
mum allotrans were correct only with 
absence of direction, and (4) the possi- 
bilities for correctly identifying the 
medium allotrans were double those of 
the other two transemes with respect to 
direction. This means that on a chance 
basis alone, if direction of shift were a 
determining factor, the medium tran- 
seme would have had an advantage. 
Since this was not the case, direction of 
transition shift was not indicated as a 
differential factor in transition magni- 
tude recognition. 


Il]. CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions suggested by the re- 
sults of this study are as follows: 

1. Transemes, or discrete magnitudes of 
interphonemic transitional influence, 
exist as entities with respect to lis- 
tener responses and can be differ- 
entially recognized and identified. 


he 


Recognition cues do not appear to 
increase in importance with increased 
transition magnitude when direction 
of the transition shift is disregarded. 
Instead, the least transition shift af- 
forded best recognition. Since the 
greatest magnitude was superior to 
the medium magnitude, neither a 
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positive nor a negative linear func- 
tion is indicated. Therefore, an “all 
or none” type of response behavior 
with respect to transition recognition 
is suggested. 


Position of the transition influence 
is indicated as significant for min- 
imum and maximum magnitudes 
with initial position significantly su- 
perior to final position. 


In the perception of the three mag- 
nitudes studied, direction of transi- 


tion shift is not indicated as being 
related to success of recognition. 


In view of the results of this investi- 
gation, it follows that future efforts to 
delineate the code units of speech should 
not disregard interphonemic transitional 
influence. This attribute seems to de- 
serve further consideration with respect 
to connected speech. Also, magnitude 
of transition occurring in words should 
be investigated to determine the possible 
relationship of this factor to articula- 
tion testing and speech intelligibility. 
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